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WOMEN AND MEN. 
PRIVATE AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


\ 7 HEN Matthew Arnold was in this country, the pres- 

ent writer took him to several public schools; and 
the point which usually interested him most was to know 
how far they represented all classes in the community. 
He said that he received in different towns and cities the 
most contradictory statements on this point, being as- 
sured in some places that children of the more cultivated 
classes were rarely sent to public schools, and in other 
places that these great institutions really took charge of 
the training of the community as a whole, and not of any 
one class in it. I could only tell him that both these 
statements were true, and that the variation came mainly 
from the town where the informant happened to live. I 
told him that in country towns, where social lines were 
less strictly drawn, the public schools still reached all 
classes, but that in larger cities this was less and less the 
Moreover, I had to explain to him that much de- 
pended on the management of the schools in different 
places, and the respect felt for the people who managed 
them. In towns where men are appointed on the school 
committee simply to find places of honor for them, or 
where teachers are appointed in order to pay political 
debts, the more careful class of parents soon learn to dis- 
trust the public schools. Then there are more subtle 
local differences difficult to explain. In Brookline, Mas- 
sachusetts, which is said to be the richest town in the 
United States, the children of all classes sti]l meet in the 
public schools, which are of a high character; while in 
Cambridge, which is but two or three miles from it, 
where the public schools are equally good, and where the 
influence of wealth counts for very little, there are some 
forty private schools, and the children of the university 
professors are very generally sent to them. 


case. 


On jhe whole, the tendency of school affairs seems to 
be more in the line of separation than of a mingling of 
all classes. This seems to me, personally, to be a great 
evil. Since we are and are to be a democracy, it is of the 
greatest importance that the children of the community 
should grow up together, and especially that the more 
favored children shall find themselves, as they often will, 
to be equalled or surpassed in ability and enlightenment 
by the children of those less favored by fortune. Itisa 
life-long benefit to a society belle, for instance, to remem- 
ber the time when she went to school with the daughter 
of the family washer-woman, and may have found her as 
cogscientious and well-behaved as herself, and possibly a 
better scholar. Such an experience is far more impor- 
tant of course to a woman than to a man, inasmuch as a 
man is pretty sure to be tested, all his life long, by contact 
with those whose earlier advantages were less than his; 
while a woman can shut herself within the walls of caste 
fur more easily. A school, if you can only bring all 
classes of children into it, is a good training-ground for 
democratic feeling. This feeling comes naturally enough 
to young men especially, and great schools and colleges, 
both here and in other countries, are usually places where 
students find their own level. Yet we have to admit that 
in the public primary and secondary schools a certain 
distinction exists between the social classes who fill them. 
How far is this likely to increase or diminish? 


The stock theory of educators has always been that of 
Horace Mann, the great educational leader, that public 
schools should drive out private schools by being so much 
better. This plan has not wholly achieved its ends, In 
many places the public schools are already better—more 
attractive, better provided, better disciplined—and yet 
fail even with these advantages to draw the pupils they 
wish. Can it be that these institutions have carried the 
matter a shade too far, and have offered the people some- 
thing which they do not want? When the teacher in a 
certain school asked a pupil, as a lesson in fractions, wheth- 
er she would prefer half a pie or two-thirds of it, and 
when the scholar placidly answered “ one-half,” the teach- 
er came down on her with indignation as one who did 
not know that two-thirds was more than a half. After 
being thus held up to disapproval before the whole school, 
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the maiden at length put up her hand to speak, and quiet- 
ly replied, ‘‘ But, teacher, I don’t like pie.” Is it not pos- 
sible that, by thus offering to the community a set of pub- 
lic schools better than the private, Horace Mann may have 
offered to the parents something which they do not really 
want? One of the leading private-school teachers in New 
York once told me that one of her chief obstacles was in 
the unwillingness of the parents—especially the mothers— 
to have their children taught as much as she wished to 
teach them. 


Is it not possible that there may be something to be 
said, after all, in behalf of the parents? There are undoubt- 
edly other causes, besides petty social prejudice, which 
help to keep the children of more cultivated families from 
public schools. It is possible that the very excess of stud- 
ies in these schools, the too rigid discipline which some- 
times prevails, the want of elasticity in the course of 
study, operate more to keep away such children than any 
mere social prejudice. It is within my knowledge that 
there are parents who would be glad, on mere social 
grounds, to send their children, even their girls, to pub- 
lic schools, and who are yet prevented because they think 
that pupils are there too hard worked, or have too little 
opportunity for the selection of their own studies, or for 
relief in case of delicate health. The more advanced phys- 
iological views of the present day are opposed to risking, 
even for the sake of knowledge, the physical health of a 
growing girl; and the highest educational authorities tend 
more and more toward extending downward into the 
high-schools, at least, the system of elective studies which 
has so steadily made its way into our colleges. 

The time is past when, even in our schools, know- 
ledge can be measured out by the yard, and administered 
to each child, so much per diem, without reference to taste 
or appetite or digestion. It is reported that in our oldest 
university a measure is now under discussion which will 
make the entrance examinations far more varied and flex- 
ible than ever before, the object being still to test the 
training and habits of mind of each applicant, but with- 
out dictating the precise object on which those mental 
characteristics have been brought to bear. This would 
have seemed to the older academical authorities child’s 
play, but to the present opinions it will seem simply a 
wise adaptation to the gifts and tendencies of each indi- 
vidual mind Should such a method be finally adopted 
and come into general use, it will probably work a grad- 
ual change in our whole school system; it will make it 
more pliable, more adaptable, more attractive to the aver- 
age childish mind, and will remove many of the real 
grounds of criticism on our public schools 

Tuomas Wentwortu Hiaerson. 


A MATRIMONIAL SNAG. 


CALL it a matrimonial snag because the matrimonial 

bark is always going to pieces on it. It does mischief 
to other things, interferes with the smooth current of in- 
numerable friendships, and mars many a close intimacy. 
But it is to the bark in which a man and his wife have 
been launched together that it does the greatest harm. 

Now this snag in itself is not a formidable affair. It is 
made up simply of two diverse opinions about resting. 
Yet no jagged reef is more dangerous, and all those who 
cannot sail over it must inevitably be wrecked on it. 

A man, for instance, has worked all day out-of-doors— 
in the fields maybe. He has had the air and the sun, and 
converse with men of his kind. Resting to him means 
coming home, stretching out his limbs, and breathing in 
domestic peace. 

The woman, however, has been in all day, without the 
air, and without the sun —dusting, sweeping, cooking, 
sewing, disciplining children; seeing no one, talking to no 
one, meetipg no one with whom an idea could be inter- 
changed, or from whom a new direction for her thoughts 
could be gained. When night comes, her greatest rest 
would seem to lie in a change of scene, the bringing in of 
outside interests, or a more sympathetic and enlivening 
intercourse with her husband. 

Ile, however, cannot understand this. ‘‘ You are rest- 
less,” he says to her, “discontented. But you cannot find 
anything better than this, wherever you go. Take my 
word for it; I have seen them all.” And he folds his 
hands and puffs at his pipe, and basks in the quiet con- 
tentment of a soul that has been satisfied. 

It is the same thing when a man goes down town all 
day and leaves the woman at home. His idea of resting 
is a cheerful fireside at night; a wife as bright, as gay 
and responsive, as when she received in her mother’s 
house, and all care was spared her. ‘I'm so tired, I 
would like to go to sleep with the children at six o'clock,” 
many a wife sighs. ‘* But it is just the time my husband 
likes me to be at my best. It bothers him to have me tired, 
and he has such different ideas of resting from mine.” 

Duties, on the other hand, may have called the woman 
out of doors all day, and duties may have kept the man in 
an office. Then it may rest him to go out at night. He 
may crave amusement and diversion, some entertainment 
for the mind. These distract his thoughts and rest his 
brain, and make him fresher for the morrow’s work. 

But the thousand demands of the day, the obligations 
and requirements of some position she must fill, have 
used the woman up. The thought of new excitements 
and diversions only wearies her. The efforts she makes 
to respond to her husband's wishes seem spiritless, and no 
pleasure is given or felt. He cannot understand why it 
all is. She cannot understand why he does not see. He 
grows discontented, she dissatisfied. The need of an- 


‘of a fairly good performance, viewed as a whole, 
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other kind of sympathy is suggested. Interests begin to 
diverge, and two paths are made, growing every day 
wider apart. 

The truth of it is there is no real rest to be found ex- 
cept that which the mind can bring, and when the mind 
knows how to find it, the body gets the benefit. And the 
best of all rest in domestic life is that of congenial minds, 
sympathetic, attuned in harmony and at peace, working 
together, growing together, expanding together. 

And it would seem a wise thing for those inclined to 
find fault with domestic conditions to try if possible to 
remedy them—if one were dissatisfied because the other 
did not understand one’s own way of resting, then to 
make the effort to rest with the other in that other’s way; 
to manage one’s life so as to do it. Not at all because 
one wanted to pander to the other's selfish side, or because 
one would foolishly sacrifice one’s individuality, but be- 
cause nothing is ever gained by discord, and the very 
harmony established by voluntarily resting with another 
means the incoming of new forces which will work a 
remedy for those who suffer. 

Nature’s laws are well established, and those who meet 
afflicting circumstances in the right spirit will find that 
that spirit carries them safely th~ough. L. H. F. 
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4 iy - third concert given by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, on Thursday evening, January 20, at the 
Metropolitan Opera- House, drew an audience which in 
oint of size and as to quality left nothing to be desired. 
The programme was made up of good things. Bralms’s 
Academic Overture, the incidental music composed by 
Massenet from Leconte de Lisle’s antique tragedy ‘‘ Les 
Erinnyes,” Dvorfk’s ‘* From the New World Symphony,” 
and two vocal selections—Beethoven’s ‘‘ Ab Perfido,” and 
“Dich theure Halle,” from ‘‘ Tannhiuser” — these last 
contributions coming from Madame Nordica, who was in 
the best possible form, and who met with a reception 
which, by réason of its heartiness and enthusiasm, must 
have given her genuine pleasure. 

The overture by Brahms was effectively rendered, and 
is in itself a fine inspiriting composition. It was, how- 
ever, in the Massenet suite—composed of Entr'acte, Gre- 
cian Dance, Scéne Religieuse, and Finale—that Mr. Paur 
and his forces were heard to greatest advantage, for the 
different movements were interpreted in a sympathetic 
mood, with absolute perfection as to details and exquisite 
ensemble effects. Indeed, Mr. Schroeder's performance 
of the solo for violoncello —a melody made familiar 
through its adaptation, under the title of ‘* Elégie,” for 
the voice—was of such rare beauty as to arouse some- 
what indecorous and altogether untimely demonstration 
of enthusiasm, the —— encore being notwithstand- 
ing very wisely withheld. 


During the first representations by the Damrosch-Ellis 
Opera Company, Mr. Damrosch introduced unmistakable 
signs of his new policy. To open with “ La Traviata,” 
for example, was a frank admission that he counted on 
Melba, and Melba alone, to satisfy the inveterate opera- 
goers, who were certain to be in full force on the occasion 
of a first night—strangely enough, deferred until the musi- 
cal season had exhausted more than half of its attractions. 

The production of “ Tannhiuser,” with Fraulein Gad- 
ski and Mr. David Bispham to reap the principal honors 
laced 
Mr. Damrosch in his natural field of work—a field from 
which his friends and admirers cannot see him depart 
without sincere regret, albeit his present venture has thus 
far been crowned with pecuniary success. 


At the matinée performance of Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust,” on 
Saturday, January 22, a French tenor named Ibos, and a 
French basso named Boudouresque, made their début in 
the respective réles of Faust and Mephistopheles, Madame 
Melba appearing as Marguerite, | Signor Campapari 
taking the part of Valentino, while the cast was still 
further strengthened by Mile. Toronta and Madame Van 
Cauteren—both new-comers, we believe—who im persona- 
ted the faithful Siebel and the amorous Dame Martha. 

M. Ibos displayed an excellent command of the re- 
sources of his art, singing with intelligence and fervor, 
and enunciating and phrasing with commendable care. It 
is a pity that his vocal delivery is marred by a constant 
tremolo and a tendency to sing off the pitch—two defects 
which, as it proved, caused sad havoc among the ensemble 
effects at the close of the final prison scene. 

Signor Campanari was in superb form, and has never 
been heard to better advantage than in the réle of Valen- 
tino, which he certainly rendered with an eloquence sur- 
passing all his previous efforts in the part. 

As for M. Boudouresque, it cannot truthfully be said 
that he fulfilled the expectations led up to by reports as 
to his reputation on the other side of the water. It seems 
that he was especially prized in Paris, where he is said to 
have created a far more favorable impression than that 
produced at his recent début in this city. 

It must be confessed that he both sang and acted in a 
manner which could only reflect credit on his training, 
but the audience was not, to all intents and purposes, a 
sympathetic one, and he failed to receive the applause he 
deserved. ' 

Madame Melba was in admirable voice, and her beauti- 
ful tones floated through the building in their own in- 
imitable way. She is not endowed with dramatic in- 
stincts, nor is she convincing, but her earnestness of 
purpose while interpreting the familiar réle of Marguerite 
stood her in good stead, and went far towards atoning for 
her limited measure of histrionic gifts and her limited 
facial expression. 


Aida calls for a different quality of voice and a warmer 
temperament than Madame Melba has at her commani|. 
Her efforts to win new laurels in this réle, on the evening 
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of January 24, were praiseworthy, but ineffective, although 
there were a few ac aya here und there that have never 
been more beautifully sung. 

M. Ibos essayed the réle of Rhadames, with only partial 
success, and M. Boudouresque was heard as Rhamphis, the 
part of the King being undertaken by Herr Stehmann, 
who will be recalled as having figured prominently among 
last season’s troupe of German artists, several of whom 
are included in the present opera company. 

Madame Brazzi, a débutante, or, more correctly speaking, 
a new candidate for honors, was intrusted with the réle of 
Amneris, and gave proof of considerable dramatic power, 
while evincing a firm grasp upon the character portrayed. 

Signor Campanari’s Amanasro was an admirable bit of 
work, aud his vocal effects were exceptionally fine. He 

s a wonderfully good voice, and its richness of 
color, its entire freedom from the defects which are so 
noticeable in the majority of his fellow-artists, cause one 
to experience a sense of relief, accompanied by a feeling 
of keen pleasure, whenever he comes on the stage. 


Before closing this chronicle of recent musical events we 
must mention as thoroughly delightful Mr. Joseffy’s brill- 
iant programme of Tschaikowsky’s B-flat minor concerto 
for piano-forte, played at the last afternoon and evening 
concerts of the Symphony Society. A concert by the 
Kneisel Quartette also deserves mention, which, however, 
must be limited to a mere line in recognition of the ex- 
cellence of thé programme, made up of Schubert's octette 
for strings, clarinet, bassoon, and horn, a quartette in C 
major by Mozart, and Smetana’s E-minor quartette en- 
titled ‘‘ Aus meinem Leben.” 


Carl Loewenstein, the manager of the Seidl subscription 
concerts, begs to announce a new series of matinées, musi- 
cals, or orchestral concerts to come under the leadership 
of Herr Scidl. These will occur at the Astoria on the 
following dates: Thursday, February 3; Monday, Feb- 
ruary 14; Monday, February 28; Tuesday, March 15; and 
Tuesday, March 29. 


OUR PARIS 
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“ ERACINE” is a word that one seems to hear a good 

deal of nowadays in Paris, though you will never 
find any one who will confess that he likes it, or that he 
even uses it. It is like that collection of déracinés which 
calls itself the American colony, to which you will so sel- 
dom find people assuming that they belong. ‘‘ What will 
the colony say now?” they will exclaim when they hear 
some especially striking new piece of gossip. 

It never seems to occur to any one that he or she, or 
even it, is the colony. This is not from any proud or su- 
perior motive of looking down on that much-maligned in- 
stitution, I should be inclined to say, either. It is simply 
that at heart I do not think we really, any of us, like the 
idea of being colonies anywhere. At bottom we have a 
sort of yearning for our native soil that never leaves us, 
and which might perhaps be accounted for by the reason 
the little French child gave me for being French. 

** Why are you an American?” she said to me, solemnly, 
looking at me with her great dark eyes. (‘* Pourquoi étes- 
vous Américaine?’’) 

; os Why are you French?” I answered, proving my birth- 
right. 

““Parce que le bon Dieu m’a fait ainsi” ( Because the 
good God made me so), she said. 

I do not know of any better reason for anything. The 
good God gave me a New England birthright, and I con- 
fess that in these holiday times, when I have had my share 
of French dinners and bonbons and goodies in general, 
nothing went to a certain spot more than a nice, homely, 
brown-paper bag of New England pippins, sent me by a 
friend who had got a big barrel of them direct from home. 
What a flood of sensations rushed over me as 1 caught 
the first whiff of their fresh spicy smell! By a singular 
phenomenon of the memory,all the French things faded 
away, the room was full of that same haunting aroma, 
and all I could see was two little children, a boy and a 
girl, holding each other by the hand, and looking up into 
a face—grave, but the dearest and kindest of faces. . *‘ May 
we each have an apple, papa?” the little girlsaid. I sup- 
pose that is what the poet meant when he said, 


Thine odor, like a key, 
Turns noiselessly in memory's ward. 


Men are never thoroughly déracinés, and they have 
their New England clubs in New York, and the other 
evening in Paris occurred the varnishing of the Salon of 
the painters of the Franche-Comté, to which we went. 
The Franche-Comté is the country in the east of France 
lying about Besancon, not far from the Vosges Moun- 
tains, and we were surprised to find how many of its sons 
were numbered among the distinguished painters of Paris. 
Gérdme, born at Vesoul, is the president of the associa- 
tion; and there were also Courtois, born at Passy in the 
Haute-Sadne, in the same department as Vesoul, Girardet, 
Pointelin, Muénier, Picard,and Adler; and Dagnan-Bouve- 
ret was also of the number, though he was born in Paris 
—I suppose, however, of Franc-Comtois parentage. 

We liked to think that we distinguished a type in these 
thirty or so of artists—a type a little provincial, yet full of 
bonhomie, well nourished, not unbourgeois, and at the 
same time not inelegant. The atmosphere was full of 
gayety, of cordiality. The women were charmingly 

ressed. We saw the rich vineyards and fields of the 
Franche-Comté in the distance. We watched M. Géréme 
—a distinguished-looking man with an oval face, thick 
wavy white hair, a long white mustache like that of a re- 
tired army officer, and large eloquent dark cyes—receive 
the Minister of the Beaux-Arts; and then we talked a lit- 
tle, among other things, to M. Girardet, admired his por- 
trait of Mile. R., which was a delightful study in reds of 
a girl playing a mandolin, and murmured unintelligible 
things over a mysterious-looking female in shadowy gray 
hanging in a most precarious manner off a rock, and 
called ‘‘ A legend of Franche-Comté.” 

There was the inevitable portrait of Mile. Boutet, by 
Courtois this time. and, by the same artist, a gay little 
Franc-Comtois gurden full of festive-looking holly hocks. 
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Dagnan had a sketch—a face; the same Madonna-like face 
that he always paiuts—the face of his wife. 


Speaking of exhibitions, Mr. Bridgman is showing a 
delightful collection of his aquarelles, oils, and sketches 
at the ‘“‘ Epatants.” One wanders in there of afternoons, 
and is carried off to Egypt and Algiers with dainty bits 
of water-color representing the flat stretches of sand, the 
intense blue, the low relief of the Egyptian landscape, 
with turbaned heads from Biskra, with large-eyed Orien- 
tal dancing-girls framed in that Oriental cadre that fre- 
quenters of Sir. Bridgman’s studio know so well. 

Last evening we took a cab and rolled along over the 
quais to the Quai Conti, and into the quaint Impasse 
Conti, at number two of which—or is it four?—is the old 
hotel in which lives the American Art Association. We 
were going to help ‘‘ varnish” the exhibition of the illus- 
trators and architects, with appropriate music instru- 
ments and song. The work of many of them lined the 
walls, including some of that of Castaigne and Louis 
Loeb for the magazines, and striking things by younger 
men, especially oue named Fangel, who showed, to me, 
great individuality and originality. 

T'wo society women from the other side of the water 
received for the boys; refreshments were served in the 
pretty restaurant; the music was good; the Latin Quarter 
was gay. We spent a charming evening. 


At the theatre everybody in the American colony is 
looking forward to the début of Mrs. Walden Pell’s god- 
child, Loulou Stark, at the Gymnase, next week, in ‘‘ The 
Transatlantics.” She is the first American girl I know 
of who bas ever had a thorough Conservatory training, 
and who has ever taken a serious rdle at so important a 
theatre. I hear she is to be a marquise, with lovely 
frocks, and judging from the delightful manner in which 
she has rec ted French verses in Mrs. Pell’s salon, she 
will be a success. But we shall see. 

The great man of the moment is the poet Edmond Ros- 
taud, who wrote ‘‘ Cyano de Bergerac,” the new play in 
verse at Coquelin’s theatre, that gave Paris one of those 
sensations which it only feels once a lifetime and never 
forgets, as great a premiére as that of ‘‘ Hernani,” when 
tout Paris went wild with enthusiasm. The most inter- 
esting thing about the personality of Edmond Rostaud, to 
my mind, is Madame Rostaud, a very young, charming 
woman, also a poet, who, upon the sudden illness of the 
leading woman of the play on the night of the dress re- 
heneenl, went on the stage and played the entire part her- 
self, reciting every verse without a break. M. Rostaud 
saw her and fell to love with her at an evening party, 
when she recited some of her own things. They married, 
and went off to live so much by themselves somewhere 
that the world forgot them. Rostaud made the world 
talk of him last spring with “The Samaritan,” which 
Sarah Bernhardt played. Now he is decorated, famous, 
and happy, with a success that he has entirely earned. 
That sort Paris does not often see. 

KATHARINE DE FOREST. 

















Ts E demi-saison is a period hard to classify as regards 
clothes. Winter ones at this time of year begin to look 
just a bit shabby, and yet spring gowns would be quite out 
of place; but there is no end of smart costumes to be seen, 
which are evidently worn for the first time, but which cer- 
tainly have not been made up recently. It is the dull time 
of the year for dressmakers, whose principal orders are for 
people who are soon to go South. These orders, however, 
cannot be filled with the absolutely newest spring styles, 
consequently there is a sort of compromise. The mate- 
rials used are the light-weight cloths with many of the 
points of the winter gowns, and the very thin fabrics in- 
tended for the tropics modelled on modified versions of 
last summer’s fashions, with perhaps just a hint of some- 
thing new and fresh as regards the trimming, the shape of 
the sleeve, and the 
cut of the skirt. 
Ball gowns have 
had hard wear for 
the last few weeks, 
and they have to be 
freshened in order 
not to look chif- 
fonné. There are 
very few new ball 
owns to be seen. 
hose that are worn 
(the new ones) are, 
if possible, more 
elaborate and ex- 
nsive than ever. 
he thin gauzes 
and nets have a 
new lease of life, 
and are exquisite in 
coloring and con- 
struction. Often 
the same silk or 
satin under a slip 
will be so entirely 
changed by the new 
chiffon or gauze 
put over it as to be 
even more attractive than when it was first used, and the 
trimmings of jet, steel, and jewelled passementerie are ex- 
ceedingly useful in making over old gowns that, to begin 
with, had no such ornamentation. 





APRON AND CIRCULAR SKIRTS. 


There are several new styles in skirts which have late- 
ly made their appearance, and as skirts are of vital im- 
portance, there is much interest felt as to which will be 
the favorite for the spring. All skirts will be narrower; 
that is, around the hips,and many are very much narrow- 
er around the foot. On the other hand, there are some 
quite wide-flaring styles which are to be used in makin 
up silk gowns. "The favorite model at present is one o 
the French ones, which has very ofteu been described. It 
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has an apron front, which can either be a long point, the 
end of the point reaching to within a few inches of the 
hem of the skirt, or else it can be in a round shape. This 
is put on to a wide flounce, which at the back extends to 
the belt, and there are a great many different ways of 
arranging it. Sometimes the apron is put over the 
flounce, again it is put under, and there is considerable 
fulness allowed in the 
back breadths as well 
asin the flounce. One 
modification of the 
same style has the 
sides and front of the 
flounce put on the bias, 
with the back breadths 
plain. In thin materi- 
als it is often accordi- 
ou-pleated, and at the 
back spreads out like a 
fan. This is especially 
smart in taffeta silks; 
and plain black taffetas 
with a band of velvet 
around the bottom of 
the skirt, and sagain 
where the apron is put 
on, are extremely effec- 
tive. This model is to 
be made up in the 
spring iv all the differ- 
ent materials, and as it 
can be changed to be 
becoming to any figure, 
will be in fashion for 
some time. It is not 
a very easy skirt to cut and to fit, and great care must be 
taken to have plenty of room in the front piece if it is 
made for a stout woman, for if it is at all narrow, or 
dragged up too far towards the back, it will outline the 
figure in a very awkward and unbecoming way. 


FLOUNCED SKIRTS. 


Ruffled and flounced skirts will be seen in great quanti- 
ties this comingwseasov. The only thing to worry about 
is that they will be such a craze probably that they will 
soon become very common. One style is made with small 
ruffles put on straight around the skirt from waist to hem. 
Another style has the ruffles shaped so that they meet in a 
point in the front. Still another has the flounces shaped 
deeper at the back than in the front; then there are differ- 
ent styles of flounces—some cut in points and put on in 
box-pleats, others cut in scallops. Some are made quite 
plain, three deep flounces, one overlapping the other. 
The skirt on which the fiounces are sewn is cut like an 
ordinary dress skirt, 
most carefully fitted 
and hung, but is not 
so wide as the plain 
dress skirt. It ismade 
separate from the lin- 
ing, finished with a 
wide hem or facing, 
and no stiffening. 
The lining is, asa rule, 
of silk —always, if 
possible. It is fitted 
as carefully as a dress 
itself; is finished 
around the foot with 
a facing, a narrow 
piece of stiffening, or 
with a deep flounce, 
accordion-pleated and 
trimmed with a ruffle. 
All the fulness is 
thrown well to the 
back, and it is joined to 
the skirt of the gown 
at the waistband. 

There are many light-weight materials in which flounces 
and ruffles show to great advantage. Cloth and heavy 
materials do not look well, and the flounces drag in an 
ugly, ungraceful fashion. The stiff silks and the thin 
summer goods are always effective in anything like ruf- 
fles, and already there are many ready-made flounced 
skirts, principally of stiff taffeta, which are very smart avd 
quite expensive. 





TRIMMED AND TRAINED SKIRTS. 


The fact is well established now that long trailing 
skirts are to be worn with house gowns—by house gowus 
are meant evening gowns, reception gowns, or any gowns 
suited for house wear. As yet we have not gone back to 
long skirts for street wear, although even walking gowns 
have the skirts long enough to require holding up in the 
street. Many of the long skirts are extremely graceful. 
There is one style which is made with very little goring, 
fits quite sheathlike, with the fulness laid in small pleats, 
but cut to flare out at the end of the train. In soft silks, 
satins, poplins, and cashmeres this is very attractive, for 
the lines are so graceful. The plain look is broken by 
bands of trimming either down the seams or around the 
foot, or else with patterns of embroidery and cut-work 
put on the front breadth. There is evidently an intention 
of restoring drapery, for some very smart skirts have the 
front and side breadths long enough to allow of draping 
just a little back of the hip, and a a glimpse of an 
under petticoat of different material. This is a becoming 
style of skirt, and looks especially well when the back 
breadths are long enough to train. 

A very odd model displayed as being one of the new 
spring styles has a skirt of white silk completely covered 
with ruffles of white lace; over this is worn a tight-fittin 
princesse polonaise cut in long points, each point trimmec 
around with white lace. The material of the pclonaise is 
black silk, It is made with very small sleeves, almost 
tight-fitting front, quite tight-fitting in the back, and the 
only trimming a white fichu of mull and lace. The whole 
effect of the gown is certainly extremely odd, very quaint 
and old fashioned, and yet it has such a smart appearance 
as to insure its being copied. It is so entirely different 
from anytbing that has been worn that it cannot be recom- 
mended for everybody to copy but the time is surely com- 
ing when it would seem not in the least odd to have one’s 
gowns made in exact imitation thereof. 








FANCY JACKET AND LARGE HAT. 


PARIS THEATRE WAIST. 
See stration on front page. 
‘| ‘HIE number of separate waists that 
e now worn is somewhat surpris 


j considering the fact that we have 
been told for some months that they were 
going out of styl They are, as a rule, 
n elaborate than ever, and many are 
most dainty in coloring and effect. They 
are particularly smart for theatre wear, 
and are even seen in the stalls at the 
opera Many different materials are 
used, as well as different colorings, but 
t fa te combination still remains 
white mousseline de soie with Cluny lace 
insertion. A very attractive model is of 
tucked mousseline, which is draped across 
the fror ening ina point at the throat, 
| trimmed with entre-deux of Cluny 
which form bretelles in the back, 
crossed far down at the waistline. The 
front of the waist is fastened at one side, 
ind caught up with a bow of rose-col 
ored velvet Around the neck are two 
bands of chinchi fur The sleeves are 
f tucked mousseline de soie, and have a 
deep cuff of the Clunv lace. and a band 
[ etwee the elbow and shoulder 
Over the top are ruffles of mousseline 
edged with chinchilla The belt is of 
velvet to match the bow on the side of 
the waist. This particular waist is worn 
1 skirt made of striped black and 
\ e satin, but is equally attractive with 
i black skirt or a pale gray cloth In 
deed, there seems to be no skirt with 
which these very dainty and smart waists 
ire not considered possible. 


DEMILSEASON W RAPS AND 
HATS 
4 odd jackets which have been 
h a feature of this winter's fash 
ion are to be worn during the spring 
hey are varied in design, but all are ex 
ceedingly smart. One attractive coat is 
of tan cloth, made in blouse effect with 
full skirt. There is a braiding down the 
front with pointed revers of bl wk Astra 
khan, and a turned-down wide square 
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collar is heavily braided and edged with 
fur, while a high standing collar is of 
fur At the throat is a jewelled clasp 
The belt is of satin, fastened with a jew 
elled buckle The sleeves are the coat 
siceve shape with a flaring cuff edged 
with the fur. This coat is to be copied 
in some of the spring models, as it has 
proved a very favorite design. The hat 
is one of the newest shapes, with a wide 
brim faced with black velvet; it is 


trimmed with pleated ruffles of mousse 
line de sole, has a wide velvet bow in 
front fastened with a steel buckle, and 


two long ostrich plumes. Itis a picture- 
hat in the est sense of the word, with 
nothing exaggerated about it 

It will soon be time to give up the hea- 
vy opera cloaks, but one who has invest- 
ed in one of them will not be willing to 


give up wearing it for some months to 
come, so superb are the garments this 
season. One model imported by Lord 
& Taylor is of cream-white satin of the 
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richest quality. It is long and full, and over the satin is 
a deep cape of white lace embroidered in pearls, the ends 
of the lace tapered down in jabots to the very bottom 
of the skirt. There are straight tabs of pearl embroidery, 
finished with long ropes of pearls on the front, and down 
each edge is a wide bund of white fur over orange velvet. 
There is a very high collar of fur, fastened at the throat 
with a jewelled clasp. 

The wraps and coats for demi-season wear are very at- 
tractive in appearance. Many of them are of odd color 
ings as well as designs, and there is a smart look about 
them that marks them as something exceedingly new. 
One particularly noticeable wrap is made of green velvet 
embroidered in jet. It has the effect of a fitted waist 
in front, fastened under a belt of black Liberty satin, but 
there are long ends of green velvet which fall from under 
the belt to the very bottom of the skirt and are bordered 
with ruches of black mousseline de soie. The shoulders 
are cut very long, and are finished with a full ruffle of 
velvet of a dainty wood-brown color, trimmed, with three 
rows of black mousseline de soie ruching. The collar is 
very high, and at the throat is a wide bow without ends, 
made of black mousseline de soie. The muff is of green 
velvet trimmed with black ruchings. This wrap can be 
worn over any gown, but the one illustrated is of black 
cloth trimmed with bands of black satin. 


OUR FEBRUARY COLOR PLATE. 
4 by various shades of tan are to be greatly worn chis 

spring, and are shown in every conceivable material. 
There are many different weaves of cloth, poplin, and 
poplinette in all the various wood colors, and they are all , 
of a becoming tinge—not too yellow nor too dead-leaf in t) 
effect. The model shown in our color plate is made of 
poplin in one of these wood shades. The lines of the skirt 
are particularly good, giving a long slender appearance, 
At the side the skirt opens, and shows at the foot a 
knife-pleated under-skirt. Around the entire skirt and 
up the side where it opens is a band of white cloth, on 
which is a braiding of black. The waist is in basque 
effect, cut into rounded tabs; it opens with square revers, 
and shows a vest and high collar of pleated black satin. 
There is a line of white trimming all around the revers 
and the bottom of the basque, and just above the bust 
there is a line of black braiding. This, however, can be 
omitted if desired. The hat is one of the light felts which 
are now used for the demi-season. 










































PARIS DEMI-SEASON WRAP IN GREEN AND WOOD-BROWN VELVET. 
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WHITE SATIN OPERA CLOAK 


THE OLD PATCHWORK QUILT. 

T seems a pity that with the passing of so much 

else of the olden time the poor old patchwork 
quilt should also be passing. We see it still in 
rural regions and in poorer houses, made in all 
sorts of complicated figures—the wild-goose, the 
saw tooth, the log cabin, the star—and in far back- 
woods it hangs from beams and rafters, and screens 
portions of the rooms there with all the usefulness 
of the old portiéres of the medisva) castle. But 
in spots where the more modern spirit has pene- 
trated, the woven white quilt has long usurped 
the place of the patchwork, and with it has van- 
ished many a potent charm. 

For the sewing of the little squares for the morn- 
ing’s ‘‘ stent,” and the matching of the pieces nicely 
in the centre, and the choosing of the right corre- 
sponding and contrasting colors were in its time a 
primary school of sewing and of color-lessons to 
the little girl on the cricket beside her mother or 
her grandmother, and one in which she felt herself 
already possessed of the arts and accomplishments 
of womanhood. And to the same child, when an 
elderly woman, what a wealth of association, as 
she lay in bed of some slight illness or sat where 
she could see them, was hived in the varicolored 
squares. 

Here is the white with the purple arrow-head of 
the print in which, tumbling down, she tore the 
** quattery-cornered ” hole, and had to be consoled 
by tender arms and kisses; she can feel those em- 
bracing arms to-day. 

She wore with that frock something the maid 
called ‘‘ paddies,” all ruffled, and fluted, and quilled, 
and tucked, and inserted, that clad her white-stock- 
inged legs, and occasioned a great deal of washing 
and ironing, as she remembers, but whose modesty 
was unquestioned. 

Here is the lovely brilliantine where 
tiniest full-blown roses wandered over a 
white embossed trellis; she wore it on 
that day his eyes first rested on her and 
found that she was fair. Here is the 
pale lilac French calico that cost a fine 
price, a part of her wedding things; she 
wore it to mecting summer mornings, and 
her bonnet, that came well over her face, 
was trimmed with pale lilac and pale 
green; she remembers with a beat of her 
old heart what he said about it the first 
time she wore it. 

Here is a bit of the cambric,ivory-tinted 
now, of which she made her first baby’s 
christening gown—it was that of ali the 
others too. Here is a scrap of the little 
blue slip worn by the child that went 
away so soon that she always had a baby 
left in her thought as still in her posses- 
sion. 

Here is the red gingham the sight of 
which brings up before her memory 
long evenings by the great wood fire 
with her darning, while he sat opposite 
with his pipe and paper, and the children 
spelled out their lessons under the lamp 
or by the light of the candles she had 
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deftly dipped. Here is a bit of Sister Ann's old buff 
print, from a piece of goods that the privateer of one 
grandfather robbed from the merchant-ship of the other 
grandfather—of all the ungodly gains of the dead that 
only is left. Here is the strange foreign thing, minute par- 
rots of every conceivable tint upon a cream-white ground, 
that Uncle John once brought liome from the East. 

In fact, as her thin old fingers wander over it, here is the 
histery of her whole life told in a sort of hieroglyphic, of 
whose cipher she alone has the key, and which, in a way, 
is like the ancient palimpsest writing that, warmed by the 
fire, revealed its secret. And the fire of her heart warms 
every square and scrap, and makes them tell again the 
story of the days she loved and see'returning visions of 
dear forms and faces and all the glory of youth. 

And so we think it is something of a pity that the 
patch-work quilt, with its power of reviving old memo- 
ries, its record and its sentiment, its mosaic of color, that 
possibly if it came from the Orient we should think 
quaint and fine, should aliogether pass away and be 
known no more in bedroom or vursery. 


BEDS AND BEDSPREADS. 


— furnishing of the bedroom in these days of luxury 
requires very close attention, for fashions change in 
furnishing quite as much as in anything else, and of 
course every one wants to have bedrooms as well as the 
rest of the house in the latest style. 

Bedsteads are very ornate, and in many instances the 
most exquisite pieces of workmanship. The most beauti- 
ful and expensive kinds of wood are used, and there 
would seem to be no end to the different shapes. Whole 
sets of furniture are not often seen—that is, unless they 
are of the handsomest material. In place of the cheap, 
poorly made, badly put together wooden bedstead, there 
are now used the enamelled iron ones with brass trim- 
mings. These always look dainty and fresh, and are very 
easily kept in order. The bedspreads for them can be of 
silk, lace, or linen; some very fine ones are made of an ex- 
quisite quality of linen, with a border of drawn-work, 
and an elaborate monogram in the centre. Some for sim- 
ple rooms, and these the prettiest, are of dotted muslin put 
over a silk lining, then the valance of the bed is of the 





BRASS OR ENAMELLED BEDSTEAD WITH CANOPY, MUSLIN 
CURTAINS AND VALANCE AND BOX-BOLSTER. 


muslin, and there is a canopy with curtains also of mus- 
lin. Others again, when the room is hung and upholster- 
ed with denim, are of denim to match, spread, hangings, 
and valance, embroidered with white cotton or floss in out- 
line. There are some charming Japanese cottons which 
come in dull blues and greens, and there are also heavy 
colored linens in various tints. For variety the hangings 
and valance may be of one material, with the spread and 
bolster of another harmonizing one. 

Old mahogany beds, which have been for a time despised, 
have again been brought out and repolished, and there are 
also many made on the same graceful lines that were in 
fashion years ago. Of course they are expensive, but it 
is a question, when used with the furniture to match, if 
they are not the handsomest that there are, for the wood 
is of the finest, and must needs be kept beautifully polish- 
ed and in order. 

These beds need to have the handsomest of covering. 
On them should be used the finest linen with hand em- 
broidery, or lace spread over silk or satin linings. When 
there are hangings for these beds they match the other 
upholstery of the room, and are generally of satin or tap- 
estry, although now so many bedrooms are furnished in 
cretonne, that the cretonne hangings are also used. The 
lace used in the spreads should be of Irish point or Renais- 
sance. Pillows are not now often seen on beds in the day- 
time; there is instead a round bolster, over which the top 
of the spread is put, but some old-fashioned housekeepers 
still cling to the pillows, and have these ——— from 
those to be used at night. They have pillow-slips to 
match the spread, and the pillows should be large and 
square and well stuffed, so that they present a thorough- 
ly neat trim appearance. When plain linen spreads are 
used they are very heavily ornamented with drawn-work, 
and of course there is no end to the variety of design, but 
only hand-work is permitted, and of the very best. Some 
of the spreads have a plain centre and lace border; others 
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again are made of squares sewed together, with lace 
around the edge. The drawn-work is generally put 
around the centre, and then there is a deep hem-stitched 
border. 
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ed. The whole effect is rather startling at first, as poster- 
coloring is of the most brilliant description, so to tone 
this all down the furniture and wood-work of her room 
have been painted white. 





BEDSPREADS. 


1. Pink Satin with Russet Renaissance Lace. 


WHAT GIRLS ARE DOING. 


OME of this winter's débutantes have taken up again 
W) the old fashion of making collections of different 
kinds, and if some of those we have heard of continue in 
the way they have begun they will soon be the owners of 
collections of curios, at the end of the next fifty years, as 
their grandmothers were before them. It is 
a long time since the girls have had this 
‘‘eraze.” The collecting of teacups, souve- 
nir spoons, autographs, photographs, etc., 
is an old idea. Now some of the girls have 
turned their minds to collecting other things, 
which will in time be just as interesting. 
For instance, one young girl has been buy- 
ing and begging all the thimbles she could 
get hold of for the past year, and she has 
already some very curious specimens, both 
in gold and silver, ivory, celluloid, and alu- 
minium, 

To show, off her collection to advantage 
she has had a table made at a carpenter's 
which she designed herself, and which is 
really quite artistic. The top is in the form 
of a four-leaved clover, which is covered in 
red plush, and over that, about three inches 
above the surface, is a glass cover, which 
serves to keep it free from dust and damp. 
She has gilded the legs, which are three cross 
sticks, and had pretty little brass rollers on 
the end of each one, so that ber thimble 
collection can be moved about the room 
easily, to show her friends when they come 
in to see her. 


A very interesting collection of navy cap 
ribbons is being made by the daugiiter of a 
retired officer of our navy. She has cap 
ribbons of some of the sailors from ships 
which were in commission as far back as 
1869, and she is still collecting them. When 
her father was 
in active service 
she had the ad 
vantage of trav 
elling a great 
deal, and of 
course at every 
port .or station 
where they were 
she was sure to 
ask the officers for cap ribbons 
for her collection, and she al- 
ways gotthem. Whenin Rus- 
sia she got them from the Rus- 
sian ships; when in Japan, 
from the Japanese ships; in 
Italy, France, and every- 
where they happened to be. 
Now that her father’s term of 
sea service is over, this *‘ navy 
girl” still goes on adding to 
what is already a very inter 
esting group of war-ships ev 
souvenir. ‘The way in which 
she has arranged her ribbons 
is most attractive. She has 
tacked them up against the 
wall of her bedroom, and they 
cover nearly one entire side. 
Starting from the centre she 
has arranged them so that they 
form a.circle. The ends are 
tacked on the outside, just 
where the name stops, so that 
the loose bit of ribbon falling 
over from each band gives a 
more graceful effect. 


A collection of posters has 
made. a charming wall-paper 
for one of the girls bedrooms. 
She has done away entirely 
with all pictures and other 
wall decorations, and bas past- 
ed her posters on, one over the 
other, so that the stiffness of 
the edges and borders is soften- 


2. White Linen with raised Braid Pattern. 


MAHOGANY BEDSTEAD 


8. Dull Green Denim embroidered in White. 


There is another girl who has a very peculiar fancy for 
her collection. She has the greatest quantity of veils, 
which she has bought at odd times and in different coun- 
tries for the last six months. When she first began to 
make this collection she thought it would be of no inter- 
est to any one but herself; she looked upon it as her own 
special ‘‘fad.” But she soon found that whenever her 
girl friends came to see her, or came to lunch with her, 
that they were crazy to see her collection of veils. She 
has already three old family wedding veils, one of which 
is over 200 years old, and it is the one which, she says, is 
the cause of her having started the whole collection. 
Then she has nuns’ veils of- different periods, which are 
most interesting, and real lace and embroidered veils, some 
of them of much value. The great problem in this veil 
collection has been how to arrange them so that they show 
to advantage. If folded up no one can judge of their 
beauty. So this young girl has contrived to have a sort 
of cabinet made, very much in the shape of the chests of 
drawers for spool silks. These drawers hold about ten veils 
each. In the top one she keeps her oldest and most pre- 
cious. Lately some very handsome specimens of modern 
veils have been added, 


Almost all the so-called society girls in New York have 
become absolutely dependent upon the hair-dresser for the 
correct arrangement of the hair for their balls, dinners, 
and dances. They have their hair dressed at five o'clock 
in the afternoon sometimes to go to a ball at ten! A 
clever young woman, who wanted to make some money 
for herself, and who had known the luxury of a hair- 
dresser at one time in her life, saw an opening. She went 
to a good place, took a few lessons, without giving her 
name, of course, and then she told her girl friends she 
would come and dress their hair for them. What has 
been the consequence? She is simply overrun with orders. 
Her quickness and knack and knowledge of how a swell 
girl wants to look (having been one herself) are of im- 
mense service toher, The girls whose hair she has dressed 
this winter vow that they never looked so well in their 
lives. Epirn LAWRENCE. 





WITH TAPESTRY CANOPY AND CURTAINS AND ROLL 
BOLSTER, 
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HER ESCAPADES, ADVENTURES, AND 


CHAPTER XL 


A MORNING CALL 


PUT not all at once was Archie Gilchrist emancipated 

) from that terrible sense of serfdom that had eateu so 
deep into both body and soul. His nights were haunted. 
lle dreamed that he had overslept himself by hours; that 
he was rushing with the keys in his hand along the streets 
of Invernish, in a vain effort to be in time; that the work- 
men were standing idly about the back entrance, jeerin 
at him for having given them so much of an unexpectec 
holiday. He dreamed that a stock-book, to be filled up 
by himself alone, had been added to the other books al- 
ready so much in arrear; and the hopelessness of the task 
lny like a weight of lead on him, never to be removed. 
He dreamed that again he was being browbeaten and bul- 
lied by the little red-headed spitfire, Struthers, before all 
the other people in the shop, until in a madness of despair 
and rage he dashed an ink-pot in the petfy tyrant’s face. 
Then again he could not sleep after four o'clock ; but 
that was not much of a hardship; for he was more eager 
than ever after the acquisition of all attainable knowledge; 
and morning after morning found him strolling slowly 
and thoughtfully out to the solitude of the Islands, his 
books in his hands, around him the ever-new and strange 
and wonderful mystery of the dawn. The odd thing was 
that when the time did come for him to get to work, he 
felt ashamed. This was not work at all; this was play— 
and play of the most delightful kind. What could be 
more fascinating than to sit at a table and go through the 
monthly magazines, snipping out attractive passages, and 
prefixing his own critical (mostly approving) comments? 
‘Tom Grieve, who ought to have been his master, was no- 
thing but a good-natured and considerate, if sometimes 
sardonic, companion, With no work, then, and no mas- 
ter, how could he accept his weekly salary and yet pre- 
serve a conscience free from compunction? On the rare 
occasions on which he met Dr. Gillespie in Union Street, 
he felt inpelled to go up to him and say, ‘‘ Can't you give 
me something more to do? I am not earning that money. 
If you“like, I'll go out to Nairn with you, and carry your 
clubs for you all day on the links, and at night 1 can get 
through with my newspaper work.” But generally the 
Doctor would stop and say a kindly word or two, pointing 
in the very opposite directiou. ‘* You must not neglect 
your parerga, Mr. Gilchrist, among your mechanical du- 
ties. We cannot be responsible for putting Pegasus in 
chains, you know.” Chains? There were no chains! 
Instead there was a sense of freedom almost deliriously 
intoxicating 

But if this laborer was so desperately anxious to paw 
himself worthy of his hire, there was now, and suddenly, 
sprung upon him a task from which he shrank back with 
something of dismay 

“ Gilchrist,” said Tom Grieve, knitting his brows over 
a proof, ‘‘I wish you would do me a service.” 

** Of course, then!” he answered—only too glad to have 
the chance. 

I think your ‘White Cockade’ friend is as rambling 
and discursive as yourself,” continued the sub - editor; 
‘and this time she has managed to drag in some moral- 
izings about science and religion that would frighten 
many decent folk into fits. I don’t like to cut out the 
passage; for amateurs are always sensitive; and besides, 
she’s a fiery - tempered young wretch —at least, there’s 
plenty of devil-may-care about her; and as likely as not 
she would go straight to the Doctor, and challenge him 
And the Doctor is just daft about her; he would be down 
on me with a snubbing, without looking at the paper at 
all. Now if you would go and see her personally, and 
explain, and ask her to delete this passage herself: these 
things are so much more easily arranged by word of 
mouth than by letter—” 

‘You want me to go and call on Miss Macdonald of 
Kinvaig?” said Archie Gilchrist. 

Yes,” proceeded the sub-editor, not observing any 
consternation. ‘‘ And reason with her: talk to her like a 
father: tell her there’s no use frightening decent, quiet 
bodies—” 

‘** Will you show me what it is you object to?” 

Grieve handed over the proof, on which there was 
marked a passage which ran thus: 

‘The philosopher hath said in his heart, There is no 
unjust suffering: itis only a disguised benevolence. And 
so a passing carpenter has his head cut open by a slate 
falling from a roof; he is carried to the hospital, where he 
endures immeasurable agony; he is incapacitated from 
work, and his wife and family are reduced to starvation. 
But if there were no unjust suffering, if the world were 
run on terms of strictly retributive punishment, the slate 
should have fallen not on the head of the carpenter, but 
on the head of the careless slater who left it loose. The 
benevolence is so much disguised that,when one thinks of 
the carpenter's starving children, it looks like blind cru- 
elty. No, no; if the existence of pain is a mystery, let it 
remain so; let us accept it as we accept other mysteries, 
with such faith in the divine goodness as is possible to us, 
according to our temperament and training; but do not 
let us have pseudo-science come in with sentimental fudge 
about evolution being a kindly process. Evolution may 
work its will, and the devil may take the hindmost; but 
we cannot have our scientific guides persuade us they can 
introduce into their theory of the conduct of the universe 
any secret intention of benevolence; nor can we have 
them try to convince us that human suffering is necessa- 
rily merited by the person who suffers. Because such is 
not the case.” 

Gilchrist smiled to himself: this young lady, whether 
her redsoning were coherent or not, could hit out. But he 
turned to Tom Grieve 

‘Why, what's the harm in this?” he exclaimed. ‘ She's 
on the side of the angels!” 

“Tam not learned in metapheesics,” retorted the sub 
editor, peevishly. ‘‘ What I do know is that questions of 
that kind, whatever side she is on, are not fitted for a 
paper like ours; and I want you to tell her so, in as round- 
about way as you can, and get ber to cut out the passage of 
her own accord. And you'd better wait and see it done.” 

* Begun in Hanren’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXXL 
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Well, this was a command from his superior officer; 
and he was not one to shirk service; so he put the proof 
in an envelope, and put the envelope in his pocket, and 
presently he was on his way to Glengarva House. He did 
not pause to ask himself whether this was a proper hour 
of the day to call upon a young lady; probably he did not 
know; in any case his mind was filled with other cares, for 
he could not but regard this delicate task he had under- 
taken with anything but a vague apprehension. ‘‘ White 
Cockade” was such a desperately surcastic young woman, 
as he gathered from her writings; and he knew that his 
manners were uncouth; perhaps even speech might fail 
him. No matter: he must do his duty to the paper that 
had befriended him in extremest need; and so he set forth 
—with his heart in lis mouth. 

At this same point of time Eelin of the eyes like the sea- 
wave was standing on the raised embankment overlooking 
the river—standing rather jauntily, her arms akimbo, her 
shoulders thrown back, her light summer clothing and a 
brisk southerly breeze conspiring to reveal the perfect out- 
lines of her slim and symmetrical figure. In her face there 
was apparent a most friendly interest; for she was follow- 
ing a game of football that was being played by a band 
of young ragamuffins on the space of greensward just be- 
neath her, between the foot-path and the edge of the 
stream. They had no right to come there; and she could 
have got a perpetual injunction against them; but she 
liked small boys, even when the tatterdemalions had 
neither bonnets for their head nor shoes or stockings for 
their feet; and she had grown tolerant of their cursing and 
swearing, their continual quarrelling, and, what was still 
worse, their atrocious Low -country dialect and accent. 
It is true she did not understand the game; she could not 
make out, for example, why a player should try to bump 
the descending ball with his head; and then again her 
very spine shivered when she saw one or other of them 
kick that hard leather thing with his bare toes. But at 
least she surmised that the two bundles of jackets heaped 
on the grass represented the two goals; and she greatly 
enjoyed anything in the shape of a scrimmage; and some- 
times she regretted that the wooden fence of the embank- 
ment intervened between her and these young rascals, for 
she would like to have lent a hand. She was to lend a 
hand, on this particular morning,in an unexpected fashion. 

For at length the game or series of games had come to 
an end, the losing side angry and scowling, the winning 
side indulging in taunts and jeers. But the most sullen 
of all the losers was also the oldest of the gang,a big, 
hulking lout of fourteen or fifteen who was known as 
Pate; and when Pate had put on his jacket, he all of a 
sudden gave way to the rage that was boiling within him, 
and straightway he fell upon a very small boy (goal- 
keeper, she guessed he was) and began to pummel him 
most mercilessly. The small boy simply threw himself 
on the ground, howling and crying, and vainly trying to 
shelter himself by clasping his hands round the back of 
his neck. This ;erformance did not last long. With an 
incredible swiftn»ss Eelin had sped away from her post 
of observation, hid got round by the laurels, had got out 
by the gate, and vas on the young ruffian ere he knew. 
She gripped him, :.nd hauled him off the small boy. Then 
she hit him a skeip on one side of the head, then on the 
other side. Then, a» he retreated, she advanced upon 
him, still more vengeful and threatening. 

* You sneak and bully!” she said, in a blaze of indigna- 
tion. 

But this retreat of his had not been without a purpose; 
for behind him there was a bed of shingle; and the next 
instant he had picked up one of the largest of the stones. 
He dared not hurl it at her face, for her fearless eyes con- 
fronted him; but he hurled it at her all the same, and 
savagely; and it struck her knee, so that a fire of agony 
seemed to shoot through her frame. Then, seeing that 
she involuntarily halted, he picked up another stone; and 
that also he was about to hurl at her— 

But this was not Pate’s day; this day there was no luck 
for Pate. Before he could throw the second stone he was 
unexpectedly attacked from the rear; his collar and an- 
other portion of his attire were seized by two powerful 
hands; and in another moment he found himself heaved 
into space—the short parabola he described ending in the 
shallows of the river Nish, whence he emerged spluttering 
and shaking his rags. Then the tall young man with the 
masses of shaggy flaxen hair, who had in this brusque 
fashion interposed in the strife, turned to the more attrac- 
tive of the two combatants 

“Tf I had a stick,” he said, ‘‘I would thrash a lesson 
into that scoundrel. I hope he has not hurt you, Miss 
Macdonald—” 

** Oh, no, not at all!” she said, with a little twitch of her 
lips 

**T have a message to you from Mr. Grieve, if you can 
give me a couple of minutes.” 

She tried to answer him civilly; but what her heart was 
calling aloud was this: ‘‘Oh,do go away! Won't you go 
away! Won't you turn your face away! I am not cry- 
ing. Iam not acoward. Iam not hurt. If there's wa- 
ter in my eyes it isn’t because I'm crying. Iam not a 
coward. If you would only go away, I could limp into 
the house and lie down.” 

Well, she was not a coward; for she managed somehow 
to conceal the tearfulness of her eyes; and right bravely 
did she ask him if he would not come in-doors in order to 
explain what Mr. Grieve wanted; and after the first step 
or two she found that her knee did not pain her so much 
after all. So he followed her into the house, and she led 
the way into the beautiful drawing-room, with its ferns 
and flowers, its dainty colors of decoration, its French 
windows surrounded by honeysuckle and hanging and 
swaying roses. To him it appeared a kind of fairyland; 
and surely no mortal ever entered fairyland with more of 
perturbation. 

And yet, when he had with uncertain fingers taken the 
envelope from his pocket, and almost before he had fully 
conveyed to her the purport of his mission, she at once 
tried to relieve him from his too obvious confusion. She 
Jaughed the whole thing away with the utmost good- 
humor. She even offered to draw her pen right down the 
entire column. 
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“No, I won't do that,” she said, correcting herself; 
“for Mr. Grieve might think I was offended. And I’m 
not. Do I look as if I was offended? 1 will cut out just 
whatever you please; and perhaps you could show me 
how best to do it.” 

He had considered that question, too; and when she 
had brought over pen and ink and blotting -paper, he 
pointed out to her how the dangerous passage could be 
excised without destroying the continuity of the article; 
and as he discovered she was not familiar with printers’ 
terms and marks and usages, he directed her how to ‘‘ de- 
lete” and “run on,” and so forth. In the midst of this 
engaging occupation the Bean-an-Tighearn made her ap- 
pearance, wearing a light lace shawl over her head and 
shoulders, for she had been out in the garden talking with 
old Maxwell. For a moment she certainly looked sur- 
prised; but why should she have been astonished at any 
new freak on the part of Wild Eelin? 

“‘ Mother, dear,” said the young lady, with great cool- 
ness, ‘‘ Mr. Gilchrist has been instructing me in all sorts 
of curious things; and I’ve taken up so much of his time 
that I think we’d better ask him to give us a little more 
of it and stay to lunch. It’s close on one o'clock.” 

The young man had risen to his feet, and bowed; he 
would presume no further than that, though he had been 
introduced to her on a previous occasion; but she on her 
part went forward to him with a most winning and gra- 
cious politeness, and gave him her hand for a moment, and 
said, *‘ Oh, yes, I hope you will stay and lunch with us, 
Mr. Gilchrist.” He would gladly have sacrificed a thou- 
sand pounds, had he had it, to have escaped from this di- 
lemma; but he could not; some native instinct told him 
that it would be too great a discourtesy to refuse; and so, 
with what thanks he could muster, he accepted, and his 
hostess went and rang the bell and gave certain directions 
to one of the maids. 

Now what followed was for Archie Gilchrist all a be- 
wilderment and a consuming anxiety. He knew that pit- 
falls surrounded him, and that at any moment he might 
stumble to his destruction. To begin with, he was haunted 
by the consciousness that he had committed an initial blun- 
der in calling at an untoward hour; he had intruded upon 
these people just as they were about to begin their mid-day 
meal, Then the clothes he wore: a work-a-day suit was 
all very well in the Observer office ; he had never thought 
of the matter in coming away; but he did think of it, and 
desperately, now that he was about to sit down at table 
with the two ladies of the House of Kinvaig. At this mo- 
ment a gong sounded. Mrs. Macdonald and her daughter 
rose to cross the room, and he considered he could not do 
better than follow them humbly: the next thing he be- 
came aware of was that he had allowed his hostess to open 
the door for herself; and his heart burned with a bitter 
shame and mortification. Then again he had brought his 
hat into the drawing-room with him; so far ie deemed he 
was safe; but now was he to leave it in the hall, or carry 
it into the dining-room, and place it under his chair? 
Merciful Heavens (he said to himself, when he caught 
sight of the laid-out table) should he have to carve? A 
wild-duck, for example?—and he had never been able to 
discover how the legs or wings of that animal were jointed 
into its infamous body. However, matters resolved them- 
selves somehow; he found himself seated with his two 
companions; he accepted a piece of cold salmon offered him 
by one of the maidservants; and through a blessed in- 
spiration he hit upon the idea that the silver knife and 
fork before him, not the steel ones, were the proper im- 
plements. 

But now the fun was about to begin. For Miss Eelin 
had noticed that he was sensitive and apprehensive; and 
she thought the best way she could come to his aid was 
to attack him boldly and put him on his mettle. 

“* So, Mr. ‘Fairfax,’ ” said she, with gay effrontery, ‘‘I see 
you still quote with approval ‘ For a’that and a’ that.’” 

** Why not?” said he. ‘ It is the poor man’s Declaration 
of Independence.” 

**It is the poor man’s Declaration of Impudence!” she 
retorted. ‘* fom certain there never v-as any piece writ- 
ten that has done so much harm to the character of the 
people of Scotland, among the less-educated classes, at all 
events. It is nothing but an outpouring of mean and en- 
vious rancor. And look at the false assumptions, from 
end to end of it! Is it true that poverty is always so 
strictly honest, and always so sturdily independent? Is 
it true that a lord must necessarily be « birkie?—whatever 
a birkie may be: I'm sure I don’t know. ‘Wha struts 
and stares and a’ that;’ did you ever see a lord strut and 
stare? My small experience of people of rank is that they 
carry courtesy and modesty and self-effacement almost to 
an extreme: it is the vulgar upstart who asserts himself, 
and brags of his ‘ worth,’ and inwardly hates any one who 
is better born or better educated than himself. *Gie fools 
their silks, and knaves their wine’: and so those who wear 
silk mast necessarily be fools; and those who drink wine 
must necessarily be knaves; and it is conceded that there 
are no fools and no knaves among the proletariat.” 

‘*Eelin, Eelin!” remonstrated her mother. ‘‘ Why so 
argumentative? Mr. Gilchrist is not contesting anything 
you say.” 

‘But I may,” said he, grimly, ‘‘ when Miss Macdonald 
has finished.” 

“Then see how Burns ate his own words,” continued 
the intrepid young mischief-maker, ‘‘ when he had been 
invited to dine with Lord Daer. He writes exultingly 
about the honor done him, and he describes his astonish- 
ment at finding his Lordship quite a modest gentleman — 
‘the fient a pride, nae pride had he.’ However, among 
all the mean and jealous imputaticns and self-conscious 
swagger of ‘A man’s a man for a’ that,’ there is one good 
couplet. ‘The rank is but the guinea stamp. The man’s 
the gowd for a’ that.” That is an excellent conceit—quite 
admirable. It seems a pity it should occur almost word 
for word in Wycherley’s ‘ Plain Dealer’; and Gavin Ham- 
ilton was just the sort of person to have a volume of 
Wycherley’s plays in his house.” 

This reprehensible stratagem of hers succeeded to per- 
fection — for what Scotchman can sit silent and hear 
Scotland's great peasant poet attacked ?—and soon Archie 
Gilchrist had forgotten all about knife and plate and 
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table-napkin and the ministrations of the maidservants, in 
his endeavor to combat this pert young iconoclast, and set 
her down. She took her punishment with the sweetest 
ood - nature; and then she dexterously led him awa 
nto other fields of literature; and by this time all his 
shamefacedness had departed from him; he was at home 
in this conversation; he was talking of that he knew. 
And she induced him to tell them of his brief newspaper 
experiences; and evinced much curiosity about the rela- 
tions existing between Dr. Gillespie and Mr. Grieve and 
himself; while the Bean-an-Tighearn was always inter- 
ested in anything that appeared to interest her daughter. 
When, in due course, after having had coffee in the draw- 
ing-room, he rose to leave, both ladies accompanied him 
to the door, and both were kind enough to ask him to 
call again and see them, when he chanced to have an idle 
afternoon. Then they returned to their couch-seat by the 
open window looking out on the lawn. 

‘** Well, Eelin, you do pick up the strangest acquaint- 
ances,” the elder woman said—but not reproachfully: 
there was not an ounce of reproach in her nature. 

** Mother, I’ve told you before,” responded the young 
lady, ‘‘ you must not judge geniuses like him and me by 
ordinary standards. We are a law unto ourselves. And 
what have you to say against the young man with the 
lion’s head of hair?” 

* Oh, nothing, nothing. He seems well-informed; and 
he was neither-pretentious nor opinionated; and some- 
times he forgot his shyness so far as to laugh. Oh, L 
have nothing to say against him; in fact, he rather in- 
terests me—” 

** Mother, you shall become his patron!” the girl ex- 
claimed. “You will have rescueda youthful genius from 
neglect; and the world will ring with your discovery. 
But as for this other genius—that’s me—there will be no 
such luck.” She sighed. ‘‘ What is the use of being 
beautiful, and virtuous, and accomplished, and a genius 
as well, if you are unappreciated? When I sink into an 
early grave, you will all be sorry; but it will be too late 
then—” 

** Eelin!” 

The word was a cry of pain. 

** What is it, Mummie?’—and in an instant her arms 
were round her mother’s neck; and cheek was touching 
cheek. 

** Don’t say things like that, even in jest,” she pleaded. 
‘* You don’t know, Eelin—but they go through my heart 
like a knife.” 

‘* Well, then, I won't, Mummie; I won't indeed. And 
now come away into the garden,” she continued, with her 
usual audacity of cheerfulness, ‘‘ and help me to get a bas- 
ket of fruit for Mr. Allan Macdonald; and I'll take it along 
to him myself; and I'll have to sit and listen to rhapsodies 
about his wonderful son, the railway king. The wonder- 
ful son!—I imagine the wonderful son has a pretty good 
idea of his importance in the world! However, he was re- 
spectful to you, Muammie; and I want to be kind to his 
father—the poor old blind man!—and if there’s only one 
ripe apricot left in the garden, I know where it’s going!” 


CHAPTER XII. 
AT THE BRAE POOL, 


Irewas a wild morning in Glengarva—wild and dark 
and stormy; the occasional swift bursts of sunlight and 
the pervading and portentous glooms changing with the 
ever-changing landscape; fierce squalls from the mourt- 
tainous regions in the west hurling down the strath, so 
that if the sturdy pines only groaned, and shivered, and 
straightened themselves again, the more fragile birches 
were blown and tossed about in every direction, while the 
slopes of heather, bending before the successive gusts, 
were like running waves. The river Garva, after the 
heavy rains of the night, galloped along in full spate, the 
tawny yellowish-white masses of water boiling and tum- 
bling into the Rock Pool; but in the confined Narrows the 
current ran red, with long streaks of froth on its surface. 

Into the sombre day there came a spot of vivid color: 
it was as if some tropical bird, some parrakeet, had sud- 
denly appeared in this Highland wilderness when Lady 
Mountmahon stepped forth from the hall door of Kinvaig 
House, her morning gown of a brilliant grass-green satin, 
her Balmoral bonnet, with its eagle’s plume, of a flaming 
rose-red, to say nothing of the canary hue of her hair and 
the too obvious and alien carnations of her cheeks. But 
if her ladyship was in gay attire, her temper was far from 
gay: her brows were impatient and sulky and angry as 
she glanced up and down the empty glen; and when at 
length she started off for the river, she had not a word for 
the poor little French poodle, Tartarin, that trotted sub- 
missively at her heels, For the rest, she carried a blotting- 
book under her arm; and into her waist-belt she had stuck 
one of those pens that are furnished with a supply of ink. 

She found her husband seated on a rough and steep 
bank overlooking the deepest part of the Brae Pool; and 
he was staring in a dull and aimless wp besotted fashion 
at the heavy current that was roaring along, and at the 
smoother water of an eddy that was just underneath his 
feet. He took no notice of her approach. 

“Look here, Mounty,” she said—and she spoke with a 
certain sharpness to make herself heard above the din of 
the flood, ‘‘are you going to sign this check or are you 
not?” 

“Oh, go to the devil!” he said—and he resumed his 
hypnotic staring. 

For a moment mortification held her silent; but present- 
ly her tongue was let loose on him. 

“No, there’s only the one way of screwing money out 
of you; and that’s getting you into a mortal funk. Do 
you think I don’t know why you keep those brutes and 
bullies up at the inn, feeding them on the fat of the land, 
and pampering them, and squandering bank-notes among 
them? WellI know! It’s because you daren’t call your 
soul your own. They're up to your games; they could 
peach; they could get you warned off every race-course 
in the country; and if you tried to cheek it out with them, 
they’d just take you and batter the life out of your body. 
You pretend to laugh at them; you pretend you have 
them here to amuse your guests; but you're shaking in 
your shoes all the time; when you get them by themselves, 
you fawn and cringe and toady; there’s no difficulty when 
they want a check signed—a lot of drunken and brawling 
beasts !—” 

““Oh, go to the devil!” again remarked the podgy and 
pasty-faced young man; and he continued his gloomy 
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contemplation of the racing red stream and the deep black 
eddy with its fringe of saffron-tinted foam. 

**And how do you suppose I can run this house with- 
out a farthing of money?” she went on, her voice becom- 
ing every moment more raucous. “If it was some idiotic 
whim of your own you would fling away thousands; if it 
was to secure you a gluttonous dish you could eat all 
by yourself, you would spend ten thousand pounds on it; 
but when it comes to paying the tradespeople of Invernish, 
or a milliner’s bill, or a wine-merchant’s bill, there’s not a 
sixpence to be screwed out of you. And every man-jack 
of the crowd you've got together here expecting to be 
served with the best—no matter whether they were born 
in Ratcliffe Highway or not! What are they here for, I 
wonder!—lying in bed all day, and letting the keepers go 
up the hill to get game forthe kitchen. As fora salmon— 
here we are on the banks of a salmon river; and look at 
the fishmonger’s bill from week to week. Well, I'm sick 
of it. I’m sick of housekeeping when you’re ashamed to 
look a tradesman in the face. Dawes and Mrs. Ramsden 
can do it between them; and you can amuse yourself by 
cursing them when things go wrong. There’s not anoth- 
er woman in my position in England who would trouble 
her head about such things—and for such thanks! Why 
should I care what dinners are gorged by the crew you've 
collected here?—the riffraff of the music-halls—” 

** What were you yourself?” he said, contemptnously. 

** When I was at the halls, I had some self-respect left,” 
said she, unabashed, ‘‘and it’s precious little of that I've 
got now. Well, I’ve had enough of it this time. You 
can let Dawes and Ramsden swindle you right and left: 
why should I care a hang? And if I can’t get money to 
pay fair and square, then I know how it’s to be got; oh, 
yes, 1 do: don’t you mistake; all the money I need for 
myself I can get; and you, and your establishments, and 
your music-halls mugs, and your prize-fighting pals, the 
whole lot of you may go to—” 

She was just about to indicate the direction in which 
they might proceed, when unfortunately, at this very mo- 
ment, the French poodle happened to jostle against his 
lordship’s legs. An angry foot was shot out; poor Tar- 
tarin was precipitated down the bank; and the next mo- 
ment it was splashing about in the back eddy, helplessly 
beating the surface with its fore-paws, and if anything 
rather receding from than returning to the shore. With 
shriek after shriek her ladyship flew to the rescue of her 
darling; she tried to reach out to it with her blotting- 
book, and failed; she frantically called to it, but it seem- 
ed to have no power to direct its movements; it only 
splashed and splashed with its paws, and every second it 
was drifting nearer and nearer to the full volume of the 
spate, that would inevitably whirl it away to perdition. 
The mistress of the luckless animal perceived this danger 
clearly enough; she saw that her calling and calling from 
this part of the bank was of no avail; and so, as a last 
desperate resource, she rushed round the top of the eddy 
and made her way along a spit of loose shingle that here 
ran out into the stream; and again she tried to get near 
the drowning dog. What happened next had little to do 
with the poor lost Tartarin. 

For this spit of shingle, swept and saturated by the rush 
of the river, was nothing less than a quicksand; and «s she 
had not hesitated to plunge some way into the water, in 
her despairing efforts to recover her pet, she all at once 
found her footing giving way beneath her. ‘The blear- 
eyed and bemused young man lying supine on the bank, 
who had been watching the fate of the doomed ‘Tartarin 
with « certain obscure feeling of satisfied revenge, began 
to think that something else was occurring out there. 
Why did she scream in that unnatural fashion? Why 
had she turned her face to the land; and why did she 
wildly grasp and clutch, while all the time she appeared 
to be sinking and sinking deeper in that blacl: hole? And 
then the two arms thrown up?—what did it all mean? 
Good Heavens. she had gone—the lapping black eddy and 
the wide, roaring river beyond were alike a blank! And 
even yet, in his stupor and amazement, he did not fully 
comprehend. But when, in another moment or so, some 
portion of her clothing and a struggling hand and head 
had reappeared on ‘the surface some way further down; 
when he saw the next minute that the fierce red current 
had got hold of her and was sweeping her onward; when 
he heard a piteous cry—as it were a last cry of farewell 
—then of a sudden he seemed to become as one mad. 
He tore along the foot of the steep bank, over rocks and 
through bracken and brier and pendulous birch branches; 
and ever he kept calling to her; and then again he would 
distractedly shout and shout for help—his voice ringing 
far away and over the multitudinous lashings and sur- 
gings of the stream. And then his foot caught in a twig; 
at the speed at which he was going he could not recover 
himself; he pitched heavily forward, striking his skull on 
a stone; and for the present he knew no more. 

When he came to himself, there was an old shepherd 
kneeling by him, and he felt something cold bound about 
his brow. 

““Where is she?—where is she?” he said, as eagerly as 
his dazed condition would permit. 

“Down at the foot of the Brae, your lordship,” said the 
gray-haired shepherd, with a solemnity that the younger 
man had not the wit to perceive. 

‘Ah, that’s right!—that’s right! Come away and show 
me!” he said, hastily; and he began to scramble blindly 
along by the bowlders and through the undergrowth of 
weeds and bushes. ‘*‘ What an escape! Poor Carrie! I 
will shoot that d——d dog if it ever turns up again!” he 
kept muttering to himself,as he pursued his way; and 
then he stopped short, and faced round. ‘* Who got her 
out of the water?” he demanded. 

‘*Me and the bit laddie that was with me,” replied the 
shepherd. ‘‘I’ve sent him up to the House to tell them, 
your lordship.” 

‘‘I know you,” Mountmahon said, peering at him. 
‘*You're one of Sir Charles Orme’s shepherds. You're 
the shepherd up at Lochletter. Well, now, =! ancient 
friend, let me tell you this has been a good day for you— 
a rattling good day! I'll buy a farm for you; burn me in 
——if 1 don’t! I'll buy a farm for you, and I'll stock it 
from end to end, and I'll put money to your name at the 
bank—” and therewith he rapped out a number of oaths in- 
voking curses upon himself if he failed to keep his word. 

** It would be more seemly, your lordship,” said the old 
man, in grave accents, ‘‘if ye would use ither language 
than that when ye are so near the presence of the dead.” 

He uttered a ory. 
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“What is that you mean?—what is that?” he said, as if 
he could not realize what the words meant; and then he 
turned and went quickly on again; and presently there 
came in sight a strange object lying still and motionless 
on the s of greensward between the end of the Brae 
and the river-bank. He took to running now—for the 
way was more open. His arms were stretched out in 
front of him. ‘‘Carrie!” he cried. ‘‘Carrie! Carrie!” And 
when he had reached that a of sodden finery—and the 
pallid features—and the poor limp hands—he threw him- 
self at full length beside the dead body, with howls of 
self-pity, and ejaculations and appeals, and he passed an 
arm under her head to raise it, and he pushed back the 
wet hair from her face. 

* Carrie! Carrie!” he called aloud, in a quite demented 


‘fashion. ‘‘ Carrie, come back tome. Listen!—listen! The 


doctors will bring you through; the doctors will put you 
all right; I'll have the best in Scotland, if it costs me atty 
thousand pounds! Carrie, can’t you hear me! Open your 
eyes a bit! Carrie, pull yourself together, old lass: you 
never wanted for courage!” And then he turned to the 
shepherd. ‘‘Away, man, away to the House and tell them!” 
he cried, in passionate incoherence. ‘‘ It’s doctors I want 
—we’'ll save her yet—run, man, run—tell them the wag- 
onette—no, the dog-cart—gallop every mile into Inver- 
arva—and telegraph—telegraph—telegraph! For the 
ove of God, man, telegraph!—telegraph!—it's doctors I 
want—fifty thousand pounds to hear her speak a single 
word—run, man, run!” 

“I have sent to the House, your lordship,” said the 
shepherd. ‘‘ Your lordship’s friends will be here directly.” 

‘**Friends?—I never had any friend but her!” he cried, 
bursting into tears. ‘ She is the only friend I ever had!” 
and aguin he flung himself prone beside her, with moans 
of anguish, and he smoothed the wet hair, and kissed the 
pale lips, and held her cold hand in his two hot ones, as if 
he would convey some life to her that way. When the 
men arrived from Kinvaig House, he had blubbered and 
sobbed himself into a state of utter exhaustion; he let 
them do with him what they liked; he protested no longer; 
he clung no longer to his frantic make-believe; he seemed 
dazed and listless, and appeared hardly to know what was 
going on. 

And then, in silence, and with every mark of respect, 
they placed the body on the litter they had brought with 
them; and there was a sheet, too, to cover her over, so 
that the poor, pitiful finery ceased to flaunt itself; and in 
this manner they slowly set out for Kinvaig House. And 
this was the dirge pronounced by the chief mourner, he 
walking at the foot of the litter, and not heeding whether 
his maudlin and self-commiserating utterances were over- 
heard or no: 

“She was the one that stood by me. She was the one 
that looked to my interests. The rest of them would 
have sponged me out of house and home, and robbed me 
right and left; but she kept stanch tome. If she had 
stood in with some of them, she might have made a pret 
ty penny for herself--the baccarat nights, when there was 
a glass of fizz going—she might have made a pretty purse 
for herself; but she stood by me; she was too sharp for 
them; she would have chucked the whole gang rather 
than see me done. From the moment I took her from 
the halls and married her, she was true to me. She was 
honest to the bone. She looked after my interests first of 
all; and the skylarking was only to pass the time. If I 
liad been as stoney-broke as a stable-lad gone wrong she'd 
have weighed in with her wedding-ring—that she would! 
And game she was: who would try to cheek her? Not 
one! They knew better—the whole crew of them. Car- 
rie Milton—Carrie—all the fellows swore by her—a gay 
time it was. And now, poor wretch—for the sake of an 
infernal little devil of a dog: burn me in —— if I don’t 
have him hanged to a tree if ever he turns up again! No 
shooting: a rope and a branch of a tree: and then he can 
kick his devil’s dance in the air! And what is to happen 
to me now that Currie Milton has left me! It’s all over 
with me now! I give in. I'm finished. Carrie was the 
one to back me up. This will break me all to pieces. 
I'm no use now. Carrie was the one to stand by me—” 

And so, with recurrent sobbing, and with tears running 
down his flabby cheeks, he continued these maunderings 
and self-pityings until the sad little procession reached 
Kinvaig House. The women of the party, frightened, 
hung back in the hall; but the men roysterers came out 
to offer forced and awkward expressions of sympathy. 
He did not even regard them. He made his way through 
them; and went into the empty dining-room; and rang 
for his valet. 

“Hutchins,” he said, when that prim-looking person 
appeared, ‘‘ champagne—and plenty of it. I will liedown 
here fora while. Keep them out. Plenty of champagne 
—I am broken to hits.” 

He threw himself on to a sofa by the window, and the 
valet, leaving the room, was absent only a minute or two; 
when he returned, he was accompanied by the butler, who 
brought with him a tray and a couple of bottles of cham- 
pagne and a glass, which with much ceremony he placed 
on a small table near the head of the couch. 

** Steele, go away,” Mountmahon said, peevishly. And 
then he struggled up, and drank two or three glasses of 
champagne, one directly after the other; and then he let 
his head fall back on the cushion. ‘‘ Hutchins,” he said, 
‘**I can't stop in this house. I'm not upto it. It would 
kill me. My nerves are gone.” He drank some more 
champagne. ‘I can’t stay in this house. As soon as 
I’ve had an hour or two's sleep, I will go off to Invernish. 
I shall be at the Station Hotel. Tell Dawes he must at- 
tend to the funeral. And send a message up to the inn, 
that 1 want Phillips and O'Rourke to come with me to In- 
vernish. I'm not fit to look after myself. No—not you: 
only Phillips and O'Rourke. Have my things packed. 
And the wagonette about four.” He managed to swal- 
low still some more champagne: and again the short- 
cropped bullet head, with the pasty complexion now con- 
siderably flushed, and the gooseberry eyes all congested, 
fell back on the cushion. ‘‘Go away now, Hutchins,” he 
said, somewhat drowsily. ‘‘I won't see anybody when I 
leave for Invernish. Notasoul. Tell them to go to the 
devil. Dawes will attend to the funeral—no use bother- 
ing me—everything right and proper—as swagger as he 
likes—everything right and proper—never mind the cost 
—never mind the—never mind—” 

Then there was silence; and Hutchins noiselessly with- 
drew; for his lordship was asleep. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 
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EVENING AND RECEPTION Pp 9 


GOWNS AND WRAPS. 
NOME charming models of gowns and 
\) evening wraps, shown on page 112, were 
sketched at E. A. Morrison’s. 

“Beauty is but skin- 
deep” was probably meant 
to disparage beauty. In- 
stead it tells how easy 


A very smart gown of blue moiré ve- 
lours, of which the back and front views are 
that beauty is to attain, 


given, is very graceful in its design. The 
skirt is long, and is made with an attached 
flounce. It is trimmed with bands of blue 
velvet of a darker shade. The waist is in 
blouse effect, with a lace vest, a high collar, 
and wide square epaulettes over the shoul- 
ders. On the collar, the front of the blouse, 
and the cuffs, are bands of open - work of 
white silk olives. The sleeve is small, with 
the exception of a puff at the top, and has a 
fold on the outside the entire length. 

A gown for reception wear is of a geranit 
um miroir velvet. This is made with a long 
skirt which has a gathered panel. The wais- 
is made with bodice and sleeves of gray tulle 
with silver spangles, lined with gray taffeta, 
and there are epaulettes and long sashes of 
the tulle. Bands of chinchilla fur are used for 
trimming. The blouse is the same in the back 
as in the front, and the two edgesare held to- 
gether at the left side with bands of velvet 
embroidered in steel. The high collar and 
belt are also of velvet. 

A charming evening gown is of a pale 
shade of dull green silk with gold Empire 
wreaths woven through it. The gown is 
made up over old-pink taffeta,and is in prin- 
cesse shape. On the left side is a draped 
panel of green tulle embroidered with a sun- 
burst in gold spangles. This is held in at 
the waist-line by a band of gold braid. The 
sleeves are of tulle, quite small, and caught 
up in the middle with a gold buckle. The | 
cut of the waist is very low, quite off the | 
shoulders, and there are two bands of gold | 
braid which go up over the shoulders and 
hold it in place. An odd effect is given by 
a deep revers, on the right side of the waist, 
of silk edged with gold braid. 

The evening cloaks, of which there seem 
to be no end of styles, continue to be well | 
worthy of remark, for the blending of col- 
ors is very remarkable this season. A partic 
ularly smart evening cape made of light pink 
velvet is lined throughout with white satin, 
Over this cape is a shorter one, reaching —- 
just to the shoulders, of cream-white corded fo : a . =» 
volte trimmed with sable. It has a high Ee OX OLX OL: * UL é XS OX EX OLZO woss 


collar lined with sable. On the lower purt ae Pe e5 





“There is no beauty 
like the beauty of health” 
was also meant to dis- 
parage. Instead it encour- 
ages beauty, 





Pears’ Soap is the means 
of health to the skin, and 
so to both these sorts of 
beauty. 














All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 


Makes Vitality. | ea ee 
It is especially cheering in the dreary days of — S 

Winter—a foe to fatigue—the most nourishing of 

all drinks. It is prepared in a minute with cold or 


hot water. Sold by druggists and grocers everywhere. 
Our little pamphlet, ‘‘Various Views on Vigoral” mailed free. 





Armour & Company, Chicago. 























of the cape are deep points of white satin, 
which are covered with guipure lace, and a 
ruffle of the same lace extends around the 
entire cape. From the neck down are frills 
of yellow lace over white chiffon ruffles. 

Another wrap is of black satin heavily bro- 
caded in sprays of white lilac with shaded 
green leaves. This also is lined with white 
satin. There are strips of green shirred vel- 
vet let into the cape, a large collar of silver 
cloth heavily spangled, and a high collar of | 
sable, with broad bands of sable on the front | 
of the coat, together with long revers faced 
with white lace 











The King of its Kind 


| and so acknowledged by housewives in every 
| civilized land. Greater and more lasting brilliancy, 
saving labor, saving your silver, never scratching, 
never wearing. It’s unlike all others. At 
your grocers. 








Box, postpaid, 15 cts. in stamps. 
Trial quantity for the asking. 


Isn’t your silverware worth the inquiry ? 


Upheld by Beautiful Women Everywhere 


UMBLE “ERS-ON . 
HUMBLE LOOKERS-ON, as the finest, most delicately perfumed and purest Toilet 


N old family servant who lived ~ : Soap manufactured. Always ask for and insist upon having Wy why Wy Wy why hy 
i household of writers grew to loo , 

upon ‘‘the profession” with an awe some- “N. 4711” WHITE ROSE TRANSPARENT N 

what tinged with contempt for the irregular ad GLYCERINE SOAP. ah OT ge 4 
habits of some of its followers. If one of 


MULHENS & KROPFF, NEW YORK, U. S. AGENTS. 

her young ladies neglected her meals, or sat SS 

up half the night to produce ‘‘copy,” old £ > FP OTP OA OA OA > < . i 
Ellen was wont to shake her head mat mut- Le SM BAAS SAP SIGS Fi. CH SAGAS (a 
ter sagely, ‘‘ Ah, it’s wearin’—wearin’—this 
brain business!” She never called it any- 
thing else, and she seemed to regard it as 
some madness from which the family suf- 
fered. To her, ‘‘ this brain business ” was | 
the destroyer of their lives. 


The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
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“* Plus de Maux de Dents ”” 


(No more Toothache.) 


CEN in stamps to cover post- 


age brings a sufficient 

quantity for a ten days’ trial of the famous 
ELIXIR DENTIFRICES gs RR. PP. 

rowexste BENEDICTINS DE SOULAC, France. 
AE peetent on Goasitany, ond te hs cnt form curing 

and inflammations of the mouth and throat. ‘ 





| 
| 
| 
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“A pow type of the highest order 
ot excellence in manutacture.” 


Waller Baker & G0.s 


cfast 





Address 
BENEDICTINS’ DENTIFRICES, 24 and 26 White St., New York. 








THE BEST POWDERS FOR THE FACE ARE @eeeeeooeoese 


LEICHNER’S Ermine-rowver 


These Powders are adhesive yet invisible, imparting to the face 
a rosy, natural, and youthful coloring. 
Made by L. Leichner, Berlin. Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 


WHOLESALE DEPOT: WEISS & ROSENTHAL, NEW YORK. 


ameline 


TheModem STOVE POLISH. 


Produces a JET BLACK enamel gloss. Dustless, Odorless, Labor 
Saving. 5 and 10 cent boxes. Try it on your Cycle Chain, 


J, L. PRESCOTT & CO., NEW YORK, 




















has been used in the ¢ a 
Paris hospitals for 
over thirty years, 
and physicians 
concede it to have 
more Sustaining qualities 
than any tonic concoction ia 
the market. Don’t forget it isa 
Pure Wine, and so cer- _ 
tified by the U. S. Govt, 4 











Absolutely Pure. 
Delicious. 
a Nutritious. 
COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 




















LEYS ne ne ae 


{SUPERFLUOUS HAIR! 


For years women have been fooled into using § 
4 dissolving fluids and pastes or other similar prepa 
4 rations to burn off or pull out hairs. A razor will § 
¥ doas much good, Buta treatment has been recently & 
discovered which absolutely kills the hair without 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS., 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 1780. 


3 any deceit or humbug. It is new, sensible, and 
leasant, but effective. Inflicts no pain and cannot @ 
1arm skin. Home treatment. Write for information. % 








THe MONOGRAM CO.,107 Pear! St., New Voss, i 
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RECEPTION GOWN, MODEL FROM THE 


SOME LATE PARIS MODELS. 


DAINTY reception gown, which can safely be taken 
i for a spring model, is of fancy gauze. The skirt 
has a high shaped flounce, somewhat on the Spanish 
order, which is trimmed with three groups of small ruch 
ings, and where the skirt joins to the flounce is another 
ruching. The waist is made in a pleated blouse, with no 
extra fulness, and is drawn in at the waist-line by a belt 
of mousseline de soie with long sash ends. The color is 


BLACK VELVET 
MOULINES ROTTNER. 


COSTUME FROM THE MAISON 





MAISON WEILLE. 





HARPER'S BAZAR 


Parma violet. The trimming on the waist 
consists of a deep fichu of pink mousseline 
de soie edged with narrow ruchings, aud 
fastened at one side with a bouquet of vio- 
lets. The sleeves are shirred the enjire 
length, and fit close to the arm. ‘he 
gauze of which this gown is made is among 
the novelties in the spring goods. It is 
dotted with chenille dots all over, and comes 
in many different shades. 

The ball gowns are more. and more sim- 
ple in effect as the season advances, while 
the materials used are, if possible, even 
handsomer. A gown of gold-colored satin 
from la maison Weille has the body of the 

yaist of satin embroidered with pearls and 
rhinestones and paillettes. Itis cut in a 
point, but slashed to show a pleating of 
mousseline de soie of exactly the same 
shade. The top of the waist is cut in scal- 
lops, very low, so that it has almost a corse- 
let effect, and above the satin are folds of 
Parma mirror velvet. The sleeves are puffs 
of satin and mousseline de soie, and the vel- 
vet folds go over the shoulders. The skirt 
is entirely of the satin, but there is a very 
effective embroidery down the front in 
apron effect, which, starting in a small point 
at the waist-line, broadens out quite wide 
at the bottom. 

Black velvet walking costumes have been, 
if possible, smarter than ever this winter, 
and while very elaborate as regards the 
braiding, have been unusually simple in de- 
sign. An exceedingly handsome design 
from la maison Moulines Rottner is made 
with a new skirt, with flat pleats on the hips, 
the front quite plain with a seam in the mid- 
die, and the pleats at the side spreading 
quite wide apart at the foot. The skirt has 
no trimming whatever, and its beauty con- 
sists in the way in which it is cut. The 
jacket is quite short, almost straight in 
front, and very heavily trimmed with black 
silk braid. The edges of the jacket are cut 


There is a high collar of the velvet, which 
is fluted, and is lined with chinchilla. The 
coat buttons over at one side, and there has 
two ruffles of velvet, one over the other, 
one bordered with the fur, the other plain. 
These are very gracefully put on, gradu 
ating down into a point at the bottom of 
the jacket 

Very charming are the simple little cloth 
costumes, suitable for house wear this time 
of the year, for street wear a little later. 
There is nothing especially noticeable in 
their design, but in reality they are artistic in their very 
simplicity. One design from la maison Moulines Rottner 
has the waist slightly bloused, and made with a small 
round yoke of pale blue shirred velvet, with a stock-collar 
of the velvet. Around the blouse where it joins the yoke, 
and down the left side where it fastens, is a dainty little 
band of fancy passementerie. The sleeves are small as far 
as the top, where there are six cordings aud then a puff, 
and above this a square epaulette. At the wrist is a band 
of fancy passementerie, and this passementerie is made of 
black and white satin ribbons, put one over the other on 
a foundation of beige velvet. The belt is of the beige 
velvet, fastened with a rhinestone buckle. The skirt is 
plain but for the cordings, which are put on below the 
hips and down the front. 


ATLANTIC CITY. 
See illustration on page 115. 

T ATURE herself made the fortune of Atlantic City 
i when she gave some little twist to the Gulf Stream 
which altered the whole condition of the coast. Lovers 
of the place, who tell you that there is no other climate 
like it in the world, will explain to you learnedly just 
what it is that the Gulf Stream has done by the deflection 
it makes or does not make here, before beginning its 
passage up the coast, and so across the ocean to enrich 
England by its influence. If it had done as much for 
Coney Island, they add, its hotels and its pavilions might 
be open all winter as well. 

For Atlantic City has two seasons, or, more properly 
speaking, one season—lasting all the year round. In sum 
mer its beaches are full. In the autumn its hotels are 
crowded. In winter its “esplanade” is thick with peo 
ple, and in the spring its paths are alive with pleasure 
seekers. All this the Gulf Stream has done for it. 

When we are freezing in New York, or perishing in 
Boston, sea breezes that are soft and warm blow over the 
sands of Atlantic City. And when gray skies and gray 
days depress and deplete us, the sunlight and cheer of its 
wonderful climate are refreshing all those who can bask 
in its beauty. 

And nature has bestowed another gift on this, one of 
her favored places of the earth—she has given her a beach 
miles in length, and hard as a well-laid road. Andi it is 
this beach which to many a visitor marks the real excel 
lence and charm, the one great unforgettable feature of 
the place. Neither the feet of pedestrians nor the wheels 
of vehicles make indentations on it. One can walk or 
drive, wheel or ride, along an unbroken stretch of beach, 
with the sea always at one’s feet—the sea that here comes 
rolling in from the very coast of Spain without having en- 
countered land anywhere on the way. 

The hundreds of persons who go every year, and several 
times a year, to Atlantic City for rest and refreshment— 
the journey is only a three-hours’ one from New York— 
love best these natural features and charms—those things 
which nature has bestowed. And yet without the things 
which man has done there could be little real enjoyment 
of them, so strangely are we constituted, and so much do 
we insist on being well housed and well fed, even when 
we set out to enjoy the sea and the sky! A million dol 
lars, for instance, has been expended in transforming the 
famous ‘‘ board walk” into an ‘‘esplanade” five miles 
long. Great capital has been invested in hotels. A for- 
tune has been put into rolling-ebairs for the benefit of the 
indolent or the incapacitated. There are, in fact, forty mill- 
ions of dollars worth of property in various forms within 


in scallops, and are outlined with braid. 
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EVENING GOWN 


FROM THE MAISON WEILLE. 


the city limits. New houses are going up with sugges- 
tions of a better style of architecture. A golf club has 
been established. A casino exists. All that the pleasure 
lover wants is there. 

But the real lover of the place leaves these things to 
those who find their sole enjoyment in them. To him 
there is always, and only, the rare beauty of that marvellous 
climate which nature has bestowed and which no man can 
destroy. 





BROWN 


CLOTH GOWN FROM THE MAISON MOULINES 
ROTTNER. 

















FRENCH WALKING COSTUME FOR EARLY SPRING. 


SUPPLEMENT TO HARPER’S BAZAR, FEBRUARY 5, 1898. 


Newest three-piece Paris skirt, width at foot 3% yards. Pattern is given for‘ dip” length as well as for short walking skirt. Front is given whole, to be trimmed or not, 
as desired. Indications are made on the pattern for converting into a five-gored skirt. 


CUT PAPER PATTERN No. 41.—Sleeve, Waist, and Skirt, 25 Cents Each; complete Gown, 75 Cents.—[See Page 123. ] 


From Harrer’s Bazar, Copyright, 1898, by Harper & Brothers. 
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SPRING DAYS AT ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY’S FAMOUS ALL-YEAR~ROUND WATERING-PLACE 


Drawn BY Harry FENN and M. TravurscHoLp.—|Sxe Pace 114. ] 
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WE TOO! 


ull love sympathy 
ounts for the 


VY os 


Perhaps that 
fact that few of us | 


will listen to another's tale of woe without | 
chiming in with an account of our own griev- 
ances 

A small girl who has a baby brother al 
ways seems to envy him the sympathy show- 
ered upon him when he has the colic. As 
soon as the mother tries to soothe the fretful 


baby and speaks pityingly to him,a small 


hand pulls her arm, and a plaintive little 
voice suggests, ‘‘ Me too, mamma!” 
Do not many of us go through the world 


with a pitiful 
lips? The 


Me too! constantly on our 
heart knoweth its own bitterness 
ind the soul its own trials, and it is hard not 
to cry out *‘ Me too!” when we see lavished 
upon others the sympathy for which we long 
ind of which we feel we stand in need 

And yet how much braver it is to keep si 


lence Every time we exercise the habit of 


self-control we gain fresh strength with 
which to control ourselves Last week I 
heard two women talking. Perhaps it would 
be nearer the truth to say that one was 
talking, the other listening. The listener 
had recently been told by a specialist that a 
course of long and severe surgical treatment 
would be necess ry to relieve her of a pain 
ful malady that had taken elasticity from her 
step and the roundness from ber figure. The 
talker herself had not been very well, and 
expatiated upon her uncomfortable feelings 
ind the many disagreeable things, such as 
dieting and regular exercise, her physician 
had prescribed for her case 
You don’t know how hard it is to have 

suffer so much!" she plained. ‘* You have 

st flesh, but you are well, aren't you? You 

ver complain 5 

I seldom have cause for complaint,” was 

the cheerful reply lam indeed sorry you 
ire so far from wel 


Later I took my friend to task for her reti 
on the subject of her health 
W hy did you not tell her,” queried lL 


cence 


that her suffering is as nothing to yours?” 

* Because,” she answered, ‘‘I will not al 
ow myself to grumble. It becomes a habit 
which annoys others and harms yourself. I | 
simply dare not do it. I will not even pity | 
myself. If 1 did, I should be gone. Self- 


pity means loss of moral force.” 
She had struck the right note 
hold our ailments, physical or mental or | 
spiritual, at arm’s-length and fight them we 
When we sink down and look | 


While we 


is 


keep brave 


HARPER’S 


at them in all their hideousness, and wail 
“Woe is me!” we lose the last atom of 
courage, and become weak and cowardly. 

We may have trials, and heavy ones, but 
as we Value our moral strength of character 
and force of will, let us refuse to utter the 
whining ‘‘ Me too!” 


THE DEBUTANTE. 
YT yet have the dark years touched her 
With the edge of their clinging shade; 
She has grown like a flower in the sun- 
light, 
This slender slip of a maid, 
Who stands in the wing of her mother, 
And smiles as we greet her, dear 


Té 


+ 


As the bud half-blown, as the dawning ray, 


Our pride in this latest year. 


We wish her joys unnumbered, 
We hope for her all things bright, 
That only the best may reach her, 
And never the worst affright; 
That her own may swiftly find her 
And her life be brimmed with cheer, 
As she stands to face her future 
In the morn of this latest year. 


But only One above us 
May cast the horoscope 
Of this sweet daughter waiting 
For the doors of fate to ope. 
Her steps may lead through deserts, 
Through pathways steep and drear, 
Or over desolate mountains, 
Through many a lonesome year 


Yet, as we watch her standing, 
Pure as a vestal’s dream, 
Her eyes are as an angel’s, 
And we may safely deem 
The sweet maid sure of finding 
A life of bliss and cheer, 
And wistfully we greet her, 
Our pride, this latest year. 
Agnes RoGeErs. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





"THE W ASHING- 
TON MONUMENT 
is the tallest shaft of 
masonry in the world. 
It is 55 feet square 
at the base, and rises 
to a height of 557 
feet. One year’s 
product of the Pabst 
Brewing Company 
in quarter barrels, 
would make a pyra- 
mid 55 feet square 
at the base and one 
mile higher than 
this monument. 
Can you imagine 
thequantity of hoop 
iron and staves in 
such a pyramid, to 
say nothing of the 
railroad facilities 
necessary to move 
a year’s product of 
this great brewery? 
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PERFECTED BREWING | 


Malt is sprouted 
barley; by sprouting, 
the constituents of 
thegrain arechanged 
into easily digestible 
matter. Hops added 
to this food give the 

properties of sleep 
and nerve tonic. The 
superiority of 
Pabst Malt Extract, 
The “‘Best”’ Tonic. 

over all other malt 
extracts is in its 
careful and scienti- 
fic preparation and 
the unsurpassed fa- 
cilities possessed by 
its manufacturers. 
This preparation 
contains every ele- 
ment of life, nutri- 
tion, and health, 
without an imper- 
fection. 
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~ «ree from all imperfections, whether irritated 
by heat or cold, sun or wind, or whether subject 
to skin troubles such as Chaps, Eruptions, 
Chafing, Pimples, or Eczema, this cream 
will correct each and all. It is nota ‘‘ beautifier,” Ti 
covering up imperfections, but so corrects them 
and the causes by its purifying and healing prop- 
erties that it leaves the skin pure and soft, in its nat- 
‘ural condition. Equally effective for rough, hard, 
or dry skin, itching piles, burns, scalds,etc. Free 
from oily or greasy properties, it does not 
obstruct the pores or leave the skin sticky 
or untidy, J¢ leaves no visible trace of its 

use. After shaving it is delightful. For 

the baby it cures chafing wonderfully. 

It softens, improves, and preserves the 
skin, and for the face makes the complexion pure and: beautiful. 


FOR SALE AT DRUGGISTS, OR SENT, CHARGES PREPAID, 50 CTS. 
Sample Bottle sent for 6 cents by addressing 


A. S. HINDS, 21 Pine Street, Portland, Me. 




















HEALTHY 
x HAPPY 
‘i CHILDHOOD * 






of these new Roses, plants may be had tn 
days from time of sowing. P 
uickly and flowers appea: 
plant looks like a 
m, where they 
oom both summer 


NEW 
With seed 


. te.—no two 
and very sweet. 
+ per pkt., 3 pkts. 


ora RK All colors. 
ntern Plant. 
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Our Great 160- Celer Plate Catalogue and 
THE MAYFLOWER Monthly Magazine for a 
year, illustrated—colored plate each month—devotea 
to Flewers and Gardening. Worth $1.5 but for trial 


All the above for 4oc, postpaid, 


Mildred Perry Bosserman. 


Experience has proved to thou- 
sands of mothers that 


MELLIN’S FOOD J | 


isa suitable and satisfactory food 
for infants. Mellin’s Food promotes 
the growth of a child and makes 
healthy, happy children. \ 


of er and 
Rare New Fruita, is the finest ever teoued: proteenty 
ted. 12 ‘ 





seeds gro 
erry’s. The best 
seeds sown are Ferry’s. 
The best seeds known are 


. W. E. Bosszrman, of Norway, | erry’s. It pays to plant 


Me., writes : 

Mildred is a living testimonial of 
Mellin’s Food. It was given to her 
when only three weeks old and continued 
until she was three years of age. She 
has never had any serious illness. 








FERRY’S 
Famous Seeds 


Ask the dealer for them. Send for 
FERRY'S SEED ANNUAL 
and getall that’s and 


Write to us(a postal will do) and we will send, 
free of expense, a sample of Mellin's Food. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE COMPANY, 


¢ BOSTON, MASS. 
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NOVELS BY 


Thomas Hardy 


UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION: 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 50 each. 


Jude the Obscure. III'd. Far from the Madding Crowd. 
Wessex Tales. Return of the Native. 
The Mayor of Casterbridge. 
Desperate Remedies. A Pair of Blue Eyes. 
Two on a Tower. The Hand of Ethelberta. 
A Laodicean. The Trumpet-Major. The Woodlanders. 
Tess of the D’Urbervilles. Illustrated. 


New York and London: HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
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SPRING 
Cut Paper Pattern No, 40.—{See Page 123.) 


TAILOR COSTUME 


EARLY SPRING COSTUMES. 
LREADY there are many of the new tailor gowns 
seen, and while they are not very notably different 

in style from the gowns of last season, there is a certain 
something about them which marks them as being of a 
new fashion. One charming style is made with the skirt 
plain, of medium width, fitting to perfection, of course, 
with the fulness all at the back. The hips are almost too 
sharply defined in this style of skirt for it to be very be- 
coming, and there should be more fulness in the front 
breadth. The coat is on the blazer pattern, tight-fitting 
in the back; the front is turned back in revers and shows 
a braided waistcoat, which is fitted to the figure. The 
sleeves are of medium size, and the coat itself just a trifle 
longer than the coats of last season. 

Another dainty spring gown, also of light-weight cloth, 
is made with an untrimmed skirt cut much on the line of 
the one just described. Instead of a coat, however, there is 
a waist which has wide square revers of satin covered with 
lace. There is also a vest and high collar of satin with 
Jace. The same design can be carried out with braiding 
on white cloth instead of the lace and satin, 


GEM FANCIES—A POPULAR FAD. 

‘HE is a faddist, and her fancy is for precious stones. 
\) Heaps on heaps of tiny sparkling objects, some of 
them cut and polished, others in the rough—pearls, rubies, 
diamonds, emeralds, opals, bits of reddish -looking rock, 
all tossed about like so many pebbles; and ropes of pearls, 
garnets, amber, turquoise, and crystal—form the precious 
store which made one’s eyes beam with the simple delight 
which the beautiful awakes, while their owner handled 
each little stone with a caressing touch, and spoke of its 
own particular history and meaning. A pretty and in- 
teresting fancy indeed it is. But valuable as the stones 
are in themselves, their fair owner cherishes them not so 
much for their intrinsic worth and beauty as for the 
wealth of mystic lore that has gathered about them, 
vesting each with some occult meaning. 

And she not only understands but believes in her know- 
ledge—superstition if one wills. She knows how to resist 
the evil power of the demon which lurks-in the fire-opal, 
or to prevent the tears which, worn at any but the proper 
season, pearls must inevitably bring; certain stones she 
would never wear under any condition, and others can 
be worn at all times; but most of them have their peculiar 
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times, and are subject to certain influ 
ences. 

Of course all this requires long study, 
and an adept must be not only a con- 
noisseur, but must possess some know- 
ledge of the science of astrology as well. 
However, there are a few simple rules 
to be used in the wearing of stones, or 
in giving them as presents to one’s 
friends, which in these days of fashion 
of the occult can be observed without 
incurring the charge of superstition. 
Particularly in the selection of them as 
gifts it is a delicate fancy to think of 
them as bearing some talisman, harbor- 
ing some mysterious influence, or carry- 
ing an unspoken message. 

There are many gems perfectly safe to 
possess, but which should never be worn 
or used as gifts. Like most other things 
nowadays, stones are supposed to have 
an influence over disposition, therefore 
in wearing them the first consideration 
should be that of temperament. The 
general rule is that clear stones are con- 
ducive to light-heartedness, vivacity, 
brilliancy, while the tendency of the 
opaque stones is to make the wearer 
reflective, serious, and even melancholy. 
Therefore, if one be possessed of more 
brilliancy than depth, more vivacity 
than thought, more cheerfulness than 
sympathy, she should wear the latter, 
such as turquoise and pearls. And the 
student or dreamer, particularly if there 
is a tinge of melancholy or cynicism in 
his thoughts, should affect diamonds, 
rubies, emeralds, etc., provided always 
that other conditions are also observed. 

The most familiar piece of gem-lore 
attaches to the birth-stone, or that which 
is supposed to belong peculiarly to a 
certain month of the year. Accepted 
authorities differ slightly in their ar- 
rangement of this catalogue. The most 
common is as follows: for January, 
garnet; February, amethyst and pearl; 
March, blood-stone and jasper; April, 
diamond; May, emerald and cat’s-eye; 
June, agate and coral; July, carbuncle, 
carnelian, and ruby; August, sardonyx; 
September, sapphire and chrysolite ; Oc- 
tober, opal and moon stone; November, 
topaz and beryl; December, turquoise, 
chrysoprase, and malachite. Another 
gives the same with a few changes: for 
March the hyacinth is given instead of 
jasper, the emerald only for May, while 
the eat’s-eye takes the place of coral for 
June, the latter being given for July; 
the carbuncle and carnelian are not men- 
tioned at all, and the moon-stone be- 


Jongs in this 
to August 
As to the 
power for 
good of the 
stone when 
worn by one 
born in the 
month to 
which it belongs, all seem to 


agree. The turquoise always 
means, for those born in Decem- 
ber, prosperity and success; the 
diamond means innocence; the 
pearl, freedom from care; the 
blood-stone, courage ; amethyst, 
sincerity ; garnet, fidelity and 
constancy ; emerald, success in 
love; ruby, contentment; hya- 
cinth, presence of mind; agate, 
health ; opal, hope; and the sap- 
phire is an antidote against mad- 
ness. 

This grouping is, however, 
considered by students of occult 
lore as very crude. They go 
much farther in their investiga- 
tions, and consider the influence 
of the heavenly bodies of the 
greatest importance. According 
to this there are particular stones 
which should be worn on each 
day of the week. On Monday 
wear all whites tones except dia- 
monds; the moon-stone particu- 
larly belongs to Monday. On 
Tuesday wear red stones—ruby, 
garnet, etc.; Wednesday, blue— 
turquoise, sapphire, and others; 
Thursday, garnets; Friday, em 
eralds; Saturday, amethysts; and 
Sunday, chrysoprase and blue 
stones. The chrysoprase is a 
stone of which comparatively 
little is known; but it is of con- 
siderable beauty, and was highly 
valued by the ancients, who 
credited it with a wonderful 
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power for counteracting evil influence. It is mentioned 
iu Revelation as the tenth foundation-stone of the New 
Jerusalem. It is said to be Queen Victoria's favorite 
stone, 

Among other favorites of the old astrologers was the 
diamond, which they regarded as symbolical of strength 
and innocence. Some of the old prophets are said to have 
written with diamonds. The opal also, to which, more 
than to any other stone, superstition is generally attached, 
was much prized. It is a great mistake to suppose that 
opals always bring bad luck. It is only the demon opal 
which has this evil influence. It is generally known as 
the fire-opal, and burns with red fire. There are also 
orange, green, and brown opals, and the old occult students 
believed that an angel dwelt in the heart of every green 
opal. Generally speaking, the opal has the power of pro- 
tecting against poison and contagion, and is a cure for the 
heartache, so is one of the best of all stones. 

But the most potent of all influences which these gems 
exert is determined by the position of the stars at one’s 
birth, and their relative position at different times in one’s 
life. This is so complicated that it would be impossible 
for any but a student of astrology to understand anything 
about it were it not for the fact that as to the days and 
months, so also to each planet belongs a particular stone. 
By having one’s horoscope cast it is an easy matter to 
find which planet or planets were in the ascendant at the 
time of one’s birth, and will have the greatest influence 
over one’s life; then of course the stone which belongs to 
this body will be one’s birth-stone, and the one which 
should always be possessed. This latter idea of a birth 
stone is much more popular than the old one of determin 
ing the matter simply by the month, for it is so much more 
mystical, and seems, besides, to belong more to the indi 
vidual. She whose career is to be controlled by Saturn 
must wear turquoise; to Jupiter belongs the carnelian; to 
Mars, the emerald; to Venus, amethyst; Mercury, load- 
stone; the moon, crystal; and the sun, the diamond. 

At first glance it might seem rather a hopeless task to 
reconcile all these different rules; however, by a happy 
combination of gems one could get both a tasteful and 
symbolic result. For instance,for one who was born in 
December, and was so fortunate as to be under the special 
protection of the sun, turquoise set with diamonds would 
be a most appropriate gift, and, as a combination of the 
clear and solid stones, would be suited also to her whose 
disposition is a happy medium, partaking of both the 
light and the serious. In fact, diamonds combine well 
with almost anything, and are generally considered lucky. 
Pearls are to be guarded against more than any otlrer 
stone. They can always be possessed by those who are 
born in February, but there are certain days on which they 
should not be worn, particularly if the owner be inclined 
to melancholy. However, this can be guarded against by 
having these beautiful stones with diamonds to counter 
act any such tendency. Last Christmas the amethyst was 
a favorite stone for gifts, and as the day fell on Saturday, 
and the amethyst is the stone for that day, each one will 
carry good luck. Particularly powerful will they be, how- 


ever, if the receiver happen to have been born in Febru 
ary, or when Venus was in the ascendant. 
py coincidence, at all events. 


This is a hap- 





SPRING GOWN WITH BELTED WAIST AND SQUARE REVERS, 
Cat Paper Pattern No. 42.—[{See Page 128.) 
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T= RECOMMENDATION OF THE GENERAL FEDERATION 
that State federations mect oftener than in annual con- 
vention has been followed by a number of such organiza- 
tions. The midwinter session of the Kansas State Social 
Science Federation was particularly interesting. The Exec- 
utive Council arranged for it to take place at Topeka dur- 
ing the annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association. 
A programme, planned by the president, Mrs. John C. 
McClintock, and the chairman of the Educational Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Sadie P. Grisham, of Cottonwood Falls, who 
is also superintendent of public school education in Chase 
County, was in full accord with the spirit of the teachers’ 
meeting. Through the courtesy of the Executive Board 
of the Teachers’ Association «a place was assigned to the 
federation session in the official programme, and it was 
thus brought to the notice of educators and club women 
all over the State. At the meeting Mrs. McClintock, who 
presided, spoke in her graceful address of welcome of the 
good things she hoped for from the co-operation in things 
educational of the 12,000 teachers with the 10,000 club 
women in the State of Kansas. A trio of admirable 
papers was presented, respectively, by Mrs. L. W. Hale, 
of Kansas City, on Manners and Morals; Mrs. H. M. F. 
Bear, of Wellington, who urged the introduction of phys- 
ical culture as part of the curriculum of the common 
school; and Mrs. Waterman Stone, of Lawrence, who pre- 
sented ‘‘ Art in the School-Room.” Mrs. W. A. Johnston, 
of Topeka, chairman of the committee appointed at the 
last annual meeting of the State Federation to take charge 
of the question of a travelling library, reported that the 
committee has decided to apply to the next Legislature for 
an appropriation to establish and maintain, in connection 
with the State Library at Topeka, a collection of books, 
which may be sent on application to all parts of the State, 
and particularly to districts remote from educational cen- 
tres. This session was in the nature of an experiment, 
but its mitial trial proved so successful that it was the 
unanimous hope of those present that the “* Federation 
Round Table” may become a permanent feature of the 
annual mecting of the State Teachers’ Association. 





AT THE LAST OPEN MEETING of the Westchester Wo- 
man's Club of Mount Vernon, New York. held on January 
19, Mrs. J. Wells Champney, of New York, wife of the 
well-known artist, read a paper before the club on Modern 
Dutch Painters. On the evening of January 21 a delight- 
ful song recital, under the auspices of the club, was given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel. Mount Vernon resi- 
dents have learned to look to the Woman's Club for many 
interesting occasions. It is an active and flourishing or- 
ganization of over one hundred members, and has a longer 
story to tell to the Bazar readers at some future time 
than this brief paragraph will permit. Among the hon- 
orary members of the club are Rev. Augusta J. Chapin, 
D.D., Mrs. Gerald E. Morgan, and Mrs. Harriet Otis Del- 
lenbaugh. 


AN ORGANIZATION THAT IS DOING MOST THOROUGH 
work in its specially selected department is the American 
History Club of Austin, Texas. It was founded for the 
purpose of a comprehensive study of the history of our 
country, four years ago, by Mrs. Bride Neill Taylor, of 
literary prestige throughout Texas. A member of the 
club writes, brightly: “ The first year we spent in discov- 
ering America with the aid of the Portuguese, Spanish, 
English, French, aud Dutch explorers, and in getting ac- 
quainted with the Indians through them. The second 
year we planted the thirteen English colonies, and studied 
the North American Indian as their neighbor. The 
third year we colonized Canada, and fought the French 
and Indian wars. The fourth year we engaged in the 
struggle of the American Revolution, and studied the 
lives of American statesmen and our foreign friends of 
that period.” For their work this season the club is en- 
mae in the organization of the American government, 
and the rise and fall of political parties incident to the 
election of the early Presidents. ‘This study for the year 
is presented in an excellent outline as follows: ‘‘ The 
States under the Articles of Confederation ;” “ The Federal 
Convention,” with notes on the leading men of the con- 
vention; ‘ Ratification of the Constitution by. the States;” 
‘The Administrations of Washington,” with a sub-topic 
of Hamilton and Jefferson and their parties; ‘‘ The Life 
of Alexander Hamilton,” with an auxiliary paper, ‘A 
Sketch of Aaron Burr.” It will be seen by these illustra- 
tions how thoroughly the subject is handled season by sea- 
son, anil the statement that the programme committee 
ranks high in the club will be readily believed. Their 
work is a most valuable agent in the club’s progress. The 
papers are required to treat the subject comprehensively, 
and, as a rule, only one is presentedat a meeting. The 
club believes in rotation in office, each president serving 
a single year, Mrs. Taylor was the initial president; Mrs. 
J. Lee Davis and Mrs. Dora Fowler Arthur have succes- 
sively followed her. The present president is Mrs. 'T. F. 
Mitchell. The programme committee for this year con- 
sists of Mrs. Taylor (chairman), Mrs. Sylvester Primer, 
and Mrs. Dora Fowler Arthur 


Tue 23p or Fesrvary, 1889, marks the date of organi- 
zation of the Fortnightly Club of Piqua, Ohio, Nine in- 
terested women hold in the organization the coveted places 
of charter members, this typically appropriate historic 
number forming the nucleus of this flourishing club. The 
Fortnightly bas never undertaken to be a large:club, the 
membership at first being limited to twenty, but was later, 
after to or three years, increased to thirty, ten of whom 
are associate members. These additional ten pay an an- 
nual fee of five dollars. They have a voice in all business 
meetings, voting, etc., having, indeed, all privileges of ac- 
tive members, but are not called upon for any literary 
work. The regular membership fee of the club is three 
dollars. The work of the Fortnightly is egoistic in the 
sense of being for itself, but. like all such clubs devoted to 
mental improvement and the development of higher in- 
tellectuality among its members, its effort, conscientiously 
mace, must be altruistic as well. The more we make of 
ourselves, the more we radiate to those around us. The 
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Fortnightly confines itself to no one particular branch 
of neaaeden dipping at will into history, science, or art, 
though this miscellaneous work has been varied in occa- 
sional years by some consecutive study. The programme 
for the current year is one of marked excellence. It is 
a study of English literature admirably formulated. It 
is divided into the following topics: ‘‘Old English Pe- 
riod,” ** The Dawn of English Poetry,” ‘‘ Reliques of An- 
cient English Poetry,” Phe Prose Period,” ** Ideal and 
Pastoral Poetry,” “* The Rise of the Drama,” ‘‘ An After- 
noon with Shakespeare,” ‘‘ Elizabethan Writers,” ‘‘ The 
Christian Renaissance in Letters,” *‘ The Literature of the 
Restoration,” ‘‘ The-Augustan Age,” ‘‘The Age of Dr. 
Johnson,” and ‘*‘ The Comic Drama—Its Exponent,” under 
each of which is a carefully arranged schedule of sub-topics 
for papers and discussion. A good list of reference-books 
accompanies the calendar, and any club contemplating 
this subject for another year's study will be benefited by 
correspondence with the secretary. In connection with 
the work of the year the Fortnightly and its friends en- 
joy a course of lectures upon the subject by Mr. Leon H. 
fincent. An interesting feature of the nding | is its 
midwinter banquet, occurring in February, on President's 
day, following the election of officers for the next year. 
At this occasion, which is a social affair of importance, 
the entertainment takes the form of a fine lecture or re- 
cital of music or elocution from some celebrity, and is one 
that is anticipated not only by the Fortnightly, but by its 
wide circle of friends in the city. The club is federated 
in the General and State federations. Its officers for this, 
its tenth, vear are—president, Amelia L. Daniels; vice- 
president, Frances Battelle; secretary,Gertrude A. Bowdle; 
treasurer, Mary Dills Wood; and librarian, Mary E. Jones. 


THE ‘‘ SINGLE sUBJECT” MEETING of the Western New 
York Federation, held last week, was on very much the 
same lines as that of the Kansas midwinter session re- 
ferred to above. A series of these special meetings has 
been planned by the Executive Board of the federation, 
and is being held with gratifying success, This last one 
convened at Batavia, New York, and was in charge of the 
Political Equality Club of that place. The programme, 
as the title of the meeting indicates, is held to a single 
subject, this one being that of education, and different 
phases of that topic were presented in brief papers sug- 
gestive of discussion, a regular time being allotted after 
each paper for such purpose. Among these were, “School 
Hygiene,” ‘‘School-room Fatigue,” the ‘ Kindergarten 
Idea,” and “Culture Epochs.” In this way the federa- 
tion keeps in close touch and actively at work throughout 
this year. Maroaret HamMiLton WELCH. 





t constant warfare of opinions between artists and 
critics has become proverbial. No artist thinks a 
critic knows, uuless, of course, the critic praises him! And 
the critic says that the artist is blinded by his own par- 
ticular creed and ways of thinking how things ought to 
be, and how he does them. 

Now all artists are agreed that New York ought to be 
made beautiful. They are also agreed that the work 
must be done by those who know, and not by those who 
would make political capital out of it. No one has this 
subject more at heart than the Municipal Art Society, 
which has been working for our benefit for some five or 
six years. 

This society met at dinner the other night, and some 
hundred members were present. One speaker announced 
that tenement - house - district parks ought not to be the 
aristocratic, luxurious parks of a European monarch, but 
those in which the tenement -house-dwellers could be 
happy, healthy, and wise; that he hoped for the day when 
in.every —s district there would be elevating sur- 
roundings, a good café, good music, a good gymnasium, 
and club-rooms. ‘* We want our bridges made artistic,” he 
went on to say. ‘“ New York will one day be a city of 
bridges. If we allow the average engineer to put up such 
bridges as the average engineer designs—such, for in- 
stance, as that which it is planned to throw across the 
East River at Blackwells Island—we are neither good 
artists nor good citizens. We want street intersections 
decorated. We want to show people that it is possible to 
take corner lots by condemnation proceedings and plant 
all over our city monuments that will not only beautify the 
city and educate the ideals of the people, but raise the val- 
ue of the surrounding real estate.” 

Another speaker urged greater attention to artistic de- 
tail, and talked about ‘‘ the horrible lamp-posts with which 
our city is cursed.” He said: 

“What could be more awful than that spindling line of electric-light 
poles stretching up Fifth Avenue, with two skinny arms, each one 
holding outa lamp like a hard-boiled egg ?” 


Much more followed, even to the repetition of a remark 
made by Gérome, that in twenty-five years Frenchmen 
would come to America to study art. 

And yet, after all this, an artist, not a critic, is reported 
to have said: 


“It's all right to say that we want an art committee of artists—a com- 
mittee that will beth lay out the work and pay for it. That wonld 
be very nice for the artistx. We would doubtless become rich. But 
will he undertake to convince Tammany that such an arrangement is 
the wisest one for the city treasury? He can't convince me. I am 
just misanthropist enough to wish that we hadn't quite all of those 
thirty. We will come ont all right some time, I suppose, but notwith- 
standing all the good advice of the brethren to-night, I don’t yet see 
the way.” 


Could a critic have disagreed much more radically, and 
would a critic have been forgiven if he had? 


Leaving entirely out of the question all that relates to 


the legal and perhaps the mora! side of it, one can hardly 


help feeling a sympathy with Dr. Nansen in his proposed 
abandonment of his lecture tour. Its monotony must 
have palled on a man of so active a temperament, and 
the constant repetition of this same lecture must have 
grown to be something like a night-mare. 

. The repetition of things which have artistic values can- 
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not be compared to the constant repetition of facts. The 
man who gives a humorous recitation must always be in- 
terested in seeing whether his old effects can be produced 
again. He who makes one of pathos must be interested 
as well in the tears he can excite. He must paint, as it 
were, the same picture over every night, and if be fails in 
one stroke his opportunity for that time is lost. He is 
creative whenever he speaks, and in the creative impulse 
he finds both rest and stimulus. 

But fancy a man of action, of physical courage, of mod- 
esty and love of adventure—a man whose whole tempera- 
ment is always pushing him on to do that which lies be- 
yond, the more difficult, the more hazardous—fancy such 
aman having to go over one piece of ground week after 
week for months without a change! 

His friends wish there had been more lectures. They 
would have relieved the monotony for him, and given 
those who heard him once a reason for hearing him again. 


One of the severest penalties paid for eminence is that 
demanded by an outside public, always interested, never 
satisfied; a public which peers and pries, which demands 
the privilege of knowing, and will believe nothing of all 
the truths revealed for its benefit except just so much of 
them as it chooses—just so much as it, with a limited ex- 
verience that has taught it nothing, and has not qualified 
it to judge, thinks reasonable or plausible. 

The Prince of Wales has been paying. these penalties all 
his life. It remains to be seen whether the real facts of 
his life, to appear in a forth-coming biography, will be ac- 
cepted as truths, or whether the old traditions about him 
will still prevail. 

For instance, we have always heard that his debts were 
enormous. But we are now assured that this is not the 
case; that at any moment he could pay every farthing 
charged against him, and this without pecuniary embar- 
rassment. 

He pays for his own boxes at the theatres, for his own 
railway tickets, and for his own telegrams and letters, 
there being no franking privilege for him. These letters 
and telegrams cost him five thousand dollars a year. 
Every bona fide \etter to him is courteously acknowledged, 
whether it be one of criticism or of condolence. He has 
a private secretary, Sir Francis Knollys, and a corps of 
minor personages who help with the less important com- 
munications, 

The Prince is always in sympathy with the Jews, and 
their political emancipation in England is largely due to 
his attitude towards them, Until his presence at the mar- 
riage of Leopold Rothschild no British prince bad been 
in a synagogue since 1809. He is said to have studied 
thoroughly the Russian Jew question, and to have won 
the gratitude of European Israelites by his liberality and 
his fairness. 


The League of Parents and Teachers, which met at 
Barnard College on Saturday, had been summoned to dis 
cuss the question of fitting girls for colleges. 

Some time since the same work was done in the interest 
of boys. It was recognized that the various standards and 
requirements for entrance examinations ruling different 
colleges made the tusk of preparing a boy in private 
schools a difficult and embarrassing one. In 1896 Presi- 
dent Low called a conference of delegates from the differ- 
ent Eastern colleges at the solicitation of the Schoolmas- 
ters’ Association. The report made at the time was 
adopted by many colleges, and some uniform plan was 
agreed upon. 

In those schools which prepare a girl for college much 
sacrifice is made, and the teachers bear an undue expense 
in the exertions made to give the proper number of hours 
each week for the candidates’ training. 

Nothing was definitely settled at the meeting the other 
day, but many interesting discussions took place, and a 
promise of reform was made. 


If the Crown-Prince of Italy has no children, a cousin 
may ultimately inherit the throne. Nobody ever wants a 
cousin to inherit anything, even when the legacy is one of 
dollars. When it comes to a throne or atitle, the chagrin 
at the possibility is great. 

His subjects waited a long time for the Prince to 
marry, and it used to be said that he had appealed in vain 
to all the eligible European princesses. His marriage 
with the Montenegrin princess who is now his wife 
caused comment at first. But when he took her to the 
Jubilee in London last year the surprise vanished. She 
was pronounced by every visitor there the most beautiful 
of all the representatives from all the courts. But her 
beauty has not settled other questions, and the fact of her 
having had no children has been a great disappointment to 
the King and his subjects. 

It has therefore been decided that the Count of Turin 
must marry. He was born in 1870, and is a better-look- 
ing man, some say, than the Prince. 

He will start before long a tour of investigation, visit- 
ing all the courts of Europe, in order to see where a suit- 
able bride may be found. It cannot be a pleasant thing 
to do. They managed it better in olden days, when 
the portrait of some royal bachelor was sent instead. 
Many of the world-famous portraits of Spain were painted 
as letters of introduction, as it were, to fastidious prin- 
cesses, who were expected to be charmed, but who oftener 
than not refused to have anything to do with the prince 
himself, who therefore staid at home, without making any 
effort to force 4 further acquaintance. 


Alfonso of Spain has been the Baby King for so long 
that many of us find it difficult to think of him as anything 
else. Yet now, if rumor speaks true, they have found 
him a wife. , 

The little girl who has been chosen for him, like his 
mother the Queen Regent, is an Austrian princess. She 
is Elizabeth, daugiter of Rudolf, who was Prince Imperial 
and heir to the Austrian throne, and whose tragic death 
at Meyerling in 1889 is still one of the mysteries. 

Stephanie, wife of Rudolf and mother of the little 
Elizabeth, used to be spoken of as one of the blond beau- 
ties of Europe. When she travels, as she is fond of doing, 
it is with an extensive suite. Persons who have met her 
describe her as gracious and interesting. Like many for- 
eign women of rank and position, she smokes her after- 
dinner cigarette, and not always in the privacy of her own 
room either, but with all her attendants about her, in the 
loggia of the hotel in which she happens to be staying. 
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ANSWERS:-TO "#46 


‘CORRESPONDENTS-& 


DRESS. 


Torsy.—There is always a great deal of risk in dyeing silks, particn- 
larly those that are as soft as the sample yon enclose, and you would 
better inquire at the dyer’s first how it would come ont. If it cannot 
be dyed and has ch d color hopelessly, I would advise you to cover 
it with a figured black net put on quite full and blousing a little in 
front. On the net sew either bands of narrow black satin ruching or 
strips of jet passementeric. You can put a little frill of black satin 
ribbon around the back of the waist to give a basque effect, and that 
will lengthen it. Made as I have described, you will not need to put in 
any vest, for the front goes straight across in one piece. If you prefer, 
you can put narrow ruffles of ribbon across the waist instead of the 
ruching, but the former fashion is newest. 





Wu Eevin.—Inetead of being poor style to make up your black 
grenadine over white silk or satin, it will be mach smarter, and will! 
not make you look any stonter. Make your skirt with a narrow ruche 
around the bottom, and put bands of jet or steel down the side and 
front breadth to give a longer look. Make your low-cut walet with 
the grenadine put in soft surplice folds embroidered in jet pailleties, 
and have a broad gatin sash with a narrow black satin belt. Make the 
sleeves either long, unlined, and of grenadine, or else in short puffs 
with a band of jet just below the puff For your high waist use also 
the jet-embroidered grenadine, and put it on in V-shaped folds so ar- 
ranged as to give a pointed effect at the waist-line. Have a vest of 
white satin covered with lace ruffles, tight-fitting shirred sleeves with 
caps of jetted grenadine, and a high stock-collar of jet with an inside 
ruffle at the back of white lace. It should make you a very smart and 
useful gown. 


Jouser C.—The most becoming fashion in waists for a woman of 
your age is, I think, one that has somewhat a jacket design and opens 
in front to show a smart vest. The back should have a short basque 
not extending beyond the hips, and the back must be tight-fitting 
without any fulness. The front of the waist you can have either 
bloused or cut like an Eton jacket, only with long tabs equare at the 
ends, these tabs coming below the waist-line. Then have revers 
faced with black eatin, and pat in a vert of some handsome brocade 
or of white satin covered with ruchings of white lace. The collar 
should match the vest, and if you do not choose white you might take 
one of the shades of purple. In the recent number of the Bazag there 
are some fllustrations of waists that you may like better than the one 
I have described, but this ove is smart and becoming to almost every 
one. 


A Bazae Fatrnv.—The bine material of which you enclose sample 
is not one of the new shades, and the best way you can use it will be 
to cover it with black figured net, both skirt and waist, and even then 
you mast trim the net with black satin. The skirt ruffled part way 
up onght to be becoming to you, and you can edge each ruffle with a 
narrow band of black satin. Make your waist simply, but be sure not 
to choose too thin a net, becanse you want to disguise the color of the 
blue as much as possible. You can introduce exactly the same shade, 
however, in velvet for collar and helt, if it is becoming to you. I 
would advise your following the illustration in Bazan No. 1, page 5, 
for both waist and skirt. I cannot conscientiously advise you to do 
anything towards remodelling the green costume. From your descrip- 
tion of it, I should say it was safe to prophesy it will be in style next 
winter, but just now it would cost you considerable money to make it 
over into the present style. You would need more material, and it 
would be extremely difficnit to match the sample you enclose, besides 
which the material is a very heavy one, more suitable for winter than 
for spring wear. I should think you might use the short coat if it is 
at all in style. My advice about the whole thing wowld be to pnt it 
away until next autumn, when, there is every reasonable possibility to 
believe, you can make use of it to advantage. 


M. B.—Separate waists of taffeta and silk, lace and net, are all to be 
worn this spring, particularly with tailor gowns. Some of the newest 
styles are made of satin brocade, and I would advise your getting a 
light gray satin brocade and making it after one of the recent jllustra- 
tions in the Bazar Paris letter. Black satin waists are also fashionable, 
but they are made very simply; some have clusters of tucks which go 
across the front of the waist over on to the sleeves: others are made 
in two pieces in front to cross over each other and show a narrow 
yoke and high collar of some other color.—Tailor-made coat suits are 
to be worn jast as mnch as ever, and cut on much the same lines as for 
the last two or three years. The blouse tailor suits are rather waning 
in favor.—Gray and new blue and all the varions shades of tan are the 
fashionable colors for the spring. 


Harvarp.—If you are to have two gowns for the spring, it seems to 
me you have made a very good choice in selecting bine and gray, and 
judging from the description of your coloring, they will both be be- 
coming. But on no account must you choose slate color. The most 
beautiful woman in the world will be rash to attempt that. 1 would 
advise your buying a covert coat or else a smart black jacket, one that 
is made with revers, for yon can then have double revers to wear, or 
not, as you desire, and by so doing it really makes you two coats. 

A simple wedding breakfast would be bouillon and salads, creamed 
oysters, croquettes, cake, and ices, and these need not be expensive. It 
always seems to me that a few things well cooked and daintily served 
are infinitely better than a lot of things not expecially good. Make 
your table look pretty with flowers or ferns, and arrange everything 
tastefully. 


HOME INTERESTS. 


Vicrontne.—Your qnestions cover a wide range, from the meaning 
and pronunciation of “ Rubaiyat” to the most approved manner of 
eating oranges. But I like them all the better perhaps because of 
their variety. 

I believe in a wide range of interests, and lately I have begun to nnder- 
stand the reason why I do—although were I to give you my “ why” you 
might be involved with a longer answer to your letter than yon cared 
for. This much, however, I will say, that every new interest we culti- 
vate does just so much the more toward widening our horizon, and 
the widening of our horizons reacts necessarily on us and for our bene- 
fit by bringing back to us as much as we gave ont. The law of action 
aud reaction, of reciprocity, is everywhere. All this, though, for an- 
other time. Only I happened to think of it when I read your ques- 
tions, and I have mentioned it to you because it seems to me that let- 
ters between friends are never all that they might be when either 
friend holds her impulses too much in check. 

The Rubaiyat, then, is pronounced Ri-bi-yiit. It is the title of a 
celebrated poem written by a Persian astronomer who was born in 
the latter part of the eleventh and died within the first quarter of the 
twelfth century. Omar Khayyam (O-mir Khi-yaém) is the name of 
this astronomer and poet, and since the translation of his poem by 
Fitzgerald in the early part of this century it has become one of the 
famons unforgettable names in literature. 

If you have not read his poem, you must certainly do so. Many 
translations have been made since that of Fitzgerald, but none have 
held their own as his hasdone. Mr. Elihn Vedder made some wonder- 
ful illustrations of the Rubaiyat some fifteen or more years ago, and 
there have been any number of editions, in various forms, of this poem 
—or these quatrains, to speak more exactly. Only within a few weeks 
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Colonel John Hay, our minister to England, delivered a delightful ad- 
dress in London on Omar Khayyam, which has been qnoted every- 
where. 

Omar Khayyam was one of eight learned men appointed to reform 
the calendar, and Gibb says of this computation of time which 
they made “that it surpasses the Julian and approaches the accuracy 
of the Gregorian style.” So you see that even an interest in the wise 
Omar, if pursued to the end, might so widen your horizon that you not 
only would become a woman accomplished in literary history and in 
poetry and philosophy, but you would also gain an understanding not 
many of us possess of calendars and the famous computations of 
learned men, to say nothing of being led on to discovering some things 
abont astronomy. 





Both men and women use the military hair-brushes. 1 have done 
80, | know, for years. They are without handles, as you say, and if 
one gives any personal attention to the care of the hair, one must find 
these brushes invaluable. You get a better grip of them than of the 
ordinary brush, and they are better in quality than brushes of the 
same price with handles—at least, that is my experience. For $2 25 
you get two military brushes that will last you without a sign of wear- 
ing out for some eighteen months, and this with constant daily use 
and frequent washings. For $112 you could hardly get a single brush 
to last so long. 


Now for the oranges and the approved way of eating them. 

1 do not think that any cast-iron rule can be laid down on the eub- 
ject. I have sometimes been inclined to believe that the only way to 
cat them was the way that prevailed in Cranford. You remember, of 
course, that the dear old maids took theirs up stairs to their own bed- 
rooms and sucked them behind closed doors. 

Well-bred persons often eat them in the way you mention, but to cut 
them in half, using a spoon, seems to be the fashion most approved. 
1 have one of my own, though, which I like better, and which my 
friends like better, than any other. 

I have my oranges peeled, pulled apart, and the seeds removed. 
Then I take these sections and put them on the ice to cool. When 
the table is ready, I have them pat into two old-fashioned cut-glass 
dishes, and covered with finely grated ice. The dishes are pretty, and 
the color of the oranges adds an agreeable note to the decorations of 
the table. The gnests can eat the oranges thronghont the meal, as 
sulted almonds are eaten, or the oranges can be handed about the table 
with the fruit, But I find that the coolness of the oranges prepared 
m this way, and the ease with which they are taken on the plate and 
eaten, make them a tempting addition to the table, and one which 
persons like to indulge in all through the meal. 

Done in this way they are always refreshing, and the drawback to 
enting oranges in public is removed, for they cannot spatter the clothes, 
and they never become an embarrassing feature of the repast. 


Wrerennee.—A demi-tasse is literally a half-cup. One uses it in 
reference to the after-dinner coffee-cup. At one time the expression 
was often used, but you seldom hear it now. It is generally taken for 
granted that if you want after-dinner coffee you do not want a great 
big breakfast cup of it. Indeed, one seldom says anything about it at 
all. When you give your order at a restanrant you simply say coffee, 
and it is given to you in the small cup. The large cups are only 
used when coffee is taken with the meal itself, as at breakfast, or 
sometimes at lonch. At lanch, thongh, coffee is for the most part 
served as it is at dinner, in small cups after the meal is over. 


E. L. N.—Do you know what I would do, my dear Mrs. N——, were 
I going to entertain the Shakespeare Club, as you propose todo? 1 
would let them have a little fumand langhter. Fan and langhter are 
good for us all, and the next step to seriousness ought to be mirth. 

Indeed, I hope you agree with me in believing that only after people 
are truly wise do they know how to be really frivolous. 

The frivolities of the idle person take their color from the tempera- 
ment of the idle person, and have no more value than all their other 
aimless pursuits. But the frivolities of the wise or the learned never 
lack the color which wisdom and knowledge have lent. Wit enters in, 
and ingenuity of resource, and the brain is being stimulated while it is 
being relaxed. There are an endless number of things to be said in 
defence of my position, but I won't be tempted into them, althongh I 
have written and torn up many pages to you. But I must add this, 
that I am sometimes inclined to believe that no one is really in pos- 
session of much wisdom unless he can now and then relax his hold 
on it withont feeling himself endangered. 

I read over the progremmes you so kindly sent me, and I saw at 
once how seriously you had all entered into the duties of clabship. 
This is quite right when you realize the objects of your organization. 
And it is this that has impelled me to urge a little fan and laughter 
on you, especially when your entertainment, as I understand, is an 
extra affair, and not in the general order of the winter's work. 

Of course it would never do to let your guests know that you meant 
to introduce an element of mirth. Somebody might qnote Shake- 
speare himself to you and say, 


“Make yourself mirth with your particular fancy, 
And leave me out on’t.” 


For no one ever laughs when it is expected of him. Langhter means 
a certain forgetfulness of obligations. So your particular desires in 
regard to fun you must keep to yourself, 

1 wish I knew whether you were to meet at night or in the daytime. 
I was going to suggest costumes, and perhaps masks, But then, just 
when my mind began to teem with ideas about these, I remembered 
you did not want “to presume upon the time of your guests.” 


Why not ask each one to come as some particular character? Let the 
guest wear, perhaps, a little badge to indicate it without giving the 
character away. Then every one else would have to guess, and here 
your fun would begin. I remember a clever woman once going some- 
where as “‘ Locke on the Understanding,” and she wore a small brass 
padlock hanging over her forehead, and snspended from a chain that 
was wonnd in a pretty and becoming fashion round her bead. 

A very bad joke, which I trust you can improve upon, would be to 
have, for instance, two “ Cles ” marked or embroidered on a ribbon. 
Then you would have two, or a pair of * Cles,” and a pair of * Clea” 
pronounced in a certain way, as “‘a pair o’ cles,” would be Pericles. 
I hope, as I said, that you can improve on this. It is only given as a 
suggestion. If I gave you others that were better, your gnests would 
see them, and the fun of guessing would be spoiled. 

Then could you not insist that each person, with every question or 
with every answer, make a quotation from the particalar play she rep- 
resents? Let her be fined for every mistake, while you let the person 
who makes the fewest slips have a prize. For you must have a prize. 
Just a little thing to add a certain zest to the day. 

You might have every one come with a quotation, and make it ne- 
cessary for the person sitting next or for some one at the table to 
finish the quotation, to give the next line, and then to place it. Every 
one’s learning would come into play, and everybody would be merry 
over some one else’s mixtakes, and the quickness or readiness of 
some minds would keep the whole affair going. To be obliged to 
anewer some remark with another, either that which came after the 
one quoted or one which fitted in with it, would be a splendid ex- 
ercise. All the conversation then would be Shakespearian, and it 
might be so funny. Every one ought to be obliged to talk in charac- 
ter—that is, with quotations from the play. 

I can see great possibilities of fun in all this, and I would like to 
hear if the suggestions appeal to you, and if, if you follow them, 
they were a success, With such a set of clever women you ought 
to have a brilliant affair, and one which every one will remember with 
pleasure. ¥ 


8S. A. A.—There are drawing-rooms and drawing-rooms, and it is not 
easy to tell you exactly what articles of furniture should be put in 
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without knowing more about the room than you write. If it is to be 
used merely for a formal “‘ company ” apartment, the furniture should 
be stiff and ceremonious; there should be a smal! sofa or two, some 
straight-backed chairs, a piano perhaps, some small tables, a glass 
cabinet for holding choice pieces of bric-A-brac or fans, some tall 
growing palms in hand jardiniéres, one or two lamps with fancy 
shades, ard a few fine ornaments and pictures. But there must be no 
bookcases, no lounging or rocking chairs, no centre table, or any 
articles of furniture that suggest comfort and ease. The raison d'étre 
of the room being ceremony, it must be furnished to be in keeping; a 
tall clock would be decidedly out of place, but a bronze or gilt clock, 
or one of choice porcelain, would be en régle on the mantel shelf. If, 
on the other hand, you mean a living-apartment, it should be furnished 
very differently. There can be bookcases, one or two easy chairs and 
rocking-chairs, some comfortable lounges, and tables for holding 
books and work-bage, and even a desk is permissible. A distinction 
ix usually made between a city and a country parlor, or drawing-room. 
In a town house the room is apt to be formally furnished, but in the 
country it is made more or less of a living-room, and, without being in 
the Jeast disorderly, it may be a very cozy, livable place, where one 
may sit at ease in a comfortable chair near a big table, among one's 
favorite books, and feel thoroughly uurestrained by one’s surroundings, 





GOOD FORM. 


J. M. K.—If I understand your letter aright, you have been invited 
to some afternoon teas or “ days,” the invitations being worded in 
some such form as 

Mrs. John Brown 
At Home 
Tuesdays January 11th, 18th, 25th 
(address) 


or perhaps the invitations are merely the hostess's visiting-cards with 
euch a form as “ Last three Tuesdays in January ” engraved or written 
on them. If this is the case, you are quite right in thinking that you 
are expected to attend only one of the teas or “days,” and unless you 
are a very intimate friend of the hostess, and she expressly asks you to 
come to another of her at homes, she wonld be amazed to see you ap- 
pear a second time. The idea in having more than one “day” or tea 
is not to have the same people come two or three times, but becanse 
the hostess wishes to receive with less formality than she would have 
to do at one big function, and to see more of her callers and entertain 
them with less ceremony. 


E. Y.—Never nee a visiting-card for an invitation to any function or 
entertainment, excepting a tea or “‘duys.” An invitation for an after- 
noon whist jparty shonld be written on a sheet of small note-paper, 
worded formally in the third person, as 


Mrs. Gordon Lyman 
requests the pleasure of 
Mrs. Martin Roosevelt's company 
on Tuesday afternoon February the eighth 
at three o'clock. 
Whist. R.S. V. P. 


or it may be worded informally in the first person, in some such form as 


My Dear Mas. Roosevett,—It will give me great pleasure 
if you will come to a small whist party that I am to give on 
Tuesday, February the eighth, at three o'clock. Hoping that 
you have no other engagement for that time, I am 

Cordially yours, 
Anna Lyman, 


A good way to have the partners choose each other is by means of 
quotations, Have one half of a quotation written on a small card, 
and the finishing half on another card; when the guests enter they 
each choose a card, and those whose halves make a completed qno- 
tation play together. The quotations should be apt—relating to cards 
and games, avd the cards they are written on may be prettily dec- 
orated in a way appropriate to the occasion. 


Mrs. Ienonant.—When a hostess, or a host and hostess, give a re- 
ception for a friend or friends, or, as in the example you give, for a 
new pastor, those who are invited to the fanction should make an 
after-call on the hostess, but not necessarily on the friend in whose 
honor the function is given. In this instance, if the pastor requests 
the people whom he meets at the reception to call upon him, they may 
do so with propriety, but not otherwise. Presumably, however, his 
own parishioners will call anyway, or extend some courtesy to him. 

When callers are taking leave of a hostess in a house where no ser- 
vant is kept to open the door, the hostess should perform this courtesy 
herself; she should let them precede her from the parlor, but she 
should turn the door-knob for them unless she has a servant on hand 
to do it. 


Constant Rraver.—As you ask for advice about everything pertain. 
ing to an evening euchre party, I cannot do better than to describe 
just such a party that I recently attended in New York, which was, to 
its smallest details, a very chic affair. The invitations were not en- 
graved, and I certainly advise you to have written invitations, as en- 
graved cards are not considered good form when only twenty-four 
guests are invited. Use a sheet of note-paper about five inches long 
by three and a half wide, with the wording: 


Mrs. Algernon Mitchell 
requests the pleasure of 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter Smith's 
company on Friday evening, February the eleventh 
at eight o'clock, 


Euchre 132 Malborough Avenue. 
R. 8. V. P. 


Of conrse all the gentlemen present were in evening dress, and the 
Jadies in décolleté light dresses with long light gloves. The lavender 
crépe de Chine which you mention would be just the right dress for 
you to wear made with a low neck; introduce a little black into the 
trimming, and then the black stockings and black slippers will cor- 
respond perfectly, and you might wear long black Suéde gloves—or if 
you prefer light gloves, they will be perfectly correct. To return to 
the party proper. When all had assembled, the partners chose each 
other by the prettiest method—flowers; each lady took a bunch of 
posies from a basket which was presented to her, and every geutleman 
chose a bontonniére from a basket presented to him; the lady and 
gentleman who happened to get the same kind of flower played to- 
gether. If yon do not wish to go to the expense of providing real 
flowers, which sre pretty costly at this season, have bouqnets made of 
paper flowers, Ou each of the card-tables was a bonbonniére filled 
with candy, and candles burning under little colored shades. The 
prizes were charming. To the lady winner was given an antique silver 
card-case beautifully etched, and to the gentleman who had won a 
photograph was presented ; the lady who had lost received a bonbon- 
niére filled with delicious candy, and the gentleman who had been un- 
fortanate in his lack had to carry home a tiny live Maltese kitten, 
whose presentation caused much merriment. After the playing was 
over supper was served, which consisted of bouillon; lobeter New- 
burg with olives and sandwiches; chicken croqnettes and salad ; ices; 
cake; glacé fruits; honbous and coffee. The evening ended with an 
amusing vaudeville show. You might simplify or elaborate the menu 
given above to suit your own particular fancy, although I can think of 
nothing better, and you can have music instead of vandeville. I would 
certainly advise having music after supper and after card-playing is 
over, as it would be likely to distract the players to hear it while they 
were engrossed in the game. 
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WILD-CHICCORY EMBROIDERY DESIGN. 


Ts may be worked in white or colored floss, according to the 

taste of the embroiderer. If colors are used, the border should 
be in gold color, as a conventional border is a sort of frame for the 
rest of the design. It can, however, be omitted altogether if pre- 
ferred, or it can be used by itself as a bit of ornamentation for a 
plainer piece of work. 

If the design is done in color it will need—beside the gold color 
of the border—two shades of blue for the flowers, and two shades of 
green for stems and leaves. The centres of the flowers should be 
darned over in light blue to make a background for the knotted and 
curved stamens und anthers, which are to be worked in a very dark 
purplish-blue. 

The flower leaves should be worked in a rather light cobalt shade 
of blue, and are to be done without shading. The flower cup is 
worked in quite a light green, with crossings of much darker green, 
and it would be well to mix this by threading one thread of dark 
blue and one of dark green together. 

The stems are a mixture of the light and dark green, and the 
leaves worked without shading in the light shade of green, with the 
central rib or vein dark. The signature in the gold color of the 
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} border. 
oF -) 4 - r TAT 
ya A LOOK AHEAD IN THE GARDEN. 
Sp} TTHOUGH it is midwinter, thoughts of next summer’s garden will 
Li jy come to the lover of flowers, because of the advent of the cat- 
CY 4, alogues of the florists. Now, while there is leisure, it is well to de- 


cide on what you will have in your garden next season. It is well, 


\ too, to plan it, for with a plan you have something definite to work 
to, but without one the chances are that the completed garden will 

be a most unsatisfactory one. 

\ When you decide on what you 


are going to have in it, you can 


>-—-) 
ee 
¢, 


think outa plan that will enable 
you to arrange each plant tothe 


best advantage. When the 

time comes to go to work, you 

will know where to begin and 
aN just what to do. 


Let me give you a few sug- 
gestions, the importance of 
which is demonstrated from 
personal experience. In select- 
ing flowers for your garden, do 
not select too many if your 
garden is a small one, as a great 
many kinds in a small yard are 
sure to give ita ** patchy ” look. 
Do not get packages of mixed 
seed. If you do, you are pret- 
ty sure to have a bizarre collec- 
tion of colors in which there 
will be discordant ones. Order 
seed in which each color is by 
itself, and divide the packages 
among your neighbors. By this 
means you will be enabled to 
have distinct colors without ex- 
tra expense. Do not attempt 
more than you can carry out 
well. A few plants well cared 
for will prove vastly more sat- 
isfactory than a large number 
of inferior ones. Remember 
this. Do not let the attractive 
descriptions of the season's 
“novelties” lead you away 
from those whose merits you 
are familiar with. Stand by 


the stand-bys. 
In planning the garden, ar- 
7 range its beds with reference to 
—"Rmaer- f ~ the colors of the flowers to be 
grown in them. Separate red 
and blue flowers by white ones. 
Put mauve or lilac or violet 
ones as far as possible from 


scarlet or yellow or blue ones. 
Use a good deal of white and 
other neutral colors as a foil to 
brighter ones. Aim to have 
contrast as well as harmony, Do not attempt elaborate effects, 
‘* Pattern beds” always draw attention from the flowers they con- 
tain to their peculiar shape or the color effect in them resulting from 
a grotesque arrangement of hues and tints. This is not as it should 
be; the dower should always be considered of more importance than 


anything else. Simplicity in the arrangement of a garden is always 
A, more pleasing than elaboration. i 
In the window garden, at this season, one will find it necessary 
—_—_— 
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to do considerable pruning in order to keep strong-growing plants 


shapely. Save all the branches taken off, and make cuttings from 

them. Most of them will grow readily at this season if you insert 

them in the soil at the edge of the pot in which the parent plant 

4 grows, By rooting all cuttings that can be taken from your plants 

’ you can get enough young plants to fill a good-sized bed in your 
next summer garden. If you do not care to use them there, vive 

them an out-of-the-way corner, and keep them to cut from. You 


will find such a bed very useful. It you do not care to use the 
plants in any way, give them to the children or poor people, who 
may love flowers as much as you do, and thus help them to brighten 
their homes and make life better and pleasanter. Never throw 
away a flower or anything that will make a flower. Some one will 
want it if you do not. : Esen E. Rexrorp. 


TO WILL TO DO. 


Be do is well; to will to do is better. The doing may often be ac- 

complished without resolution or even thought. It may be born 
of a caprice or an accident. The determination which declares, I 
will to do this, and therefore it shall be done, gives the action a 
nobler birth. 

The will is a faculty which is far less developed and encouraged 
than it should be. Resignation, self-denial, and kindred virtues have 
often wellnigh annihilated and usually obscured the will, which, 
after all, is the greatest factor in our upward life. If we will to 
rise we cannot long be held down. If we will to assert ourselves 
and will to maintain our own individuality we will surely find a way 
a Si ’ to do so, however long may be the struggle before we find it. We 
DESIGN FOR EMBROIDERY—WILD CHICCORY.—Drawn sy Canpace WHEELER. may will, indeed, to go up or to go down, and the day will certainly 
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come when we will find that as we have willed so we have 
acted. 

So let us see to it that all right doing proceeds first from 
a determined will. And however faint or small this men- 
tal power may at first be found, be sure it will grow in- 
finitely greater when we will to work toward the highest 
good we can conceive. 


EARLY SPRING TOILETTES. 


FRESH and youthful appearance is given by a 

combination of gray cashmere with white in a young 
girl's gown illustrated. The waist is bloused, and is belted 
with white satin ribbon, with long sash ends at the back. 
A shirred plastron of white Liberty satin is in the front, 
framed in a pink velvet revers collar; and below the collar 
are double cashmere frills edged with a tiny ruche of 
white mousseline de soie. In the ribbon band collar are 
four flaring tabs of mousseline edged with ruches. 

Another girlish gown is of dark red and beige striped 
wool. The waist is a side-fastened blouse, belted with 
dark red velvet ribbon, and having rows of narrow red 
velvet ribbon on the short basque below the belt. A 
small angular plastron of guipure lace over velvet is at 
the neck, and above a velvet stock-collar with a white 
chiffon ruche. The sleeve has a slight draped puff 
topped by a velvet-bordered cap. The skirt is un- 
trimmed. 

A poplin in shot pink and gray makes a charming lit- 
tle reception gown, trimmed with pink gauze ruches. 
Three of these ruches are set in parallel scallops around 
the bottom of the skirt. The waist is quite elaborate, 
made in «a low-cut blouse shape, slashed to the belt in 
front, and filled in with a guimpe composed of alternate 
gauze ruches and insertions. The blouse front is em- 
broidered with a design of fuchsias, beaded and spangled. 
The sleeves are of shirred gauze. On the left side of the 
front is a cerise velvet ribbon knot with a steel buckle, 
connecting by a band of the ribbon toa belt to match. 

A checked wool in green and a light castor-color com- 
bined is shown in Fig. 5. The skirt is in one of the 
flounced styles, having a very narrow front breadth, with 
the upper part of the sides and back fitted, and the 
lower part joined on in a curved flounce graduating 
higher toward the back. A band of dark green silk 
heads the flounce, and another is put above. The side- 
fastened waist is pleated in toward the belt, but not 
bloused. In the top is a guimpe of castor-colored cloth 
with green silk folds, and below the guimpe a triple scal- 
loped collar of cloth. The belt is of green silk. 

A child’s frock of dark red cashmere is trimmed with 
narrow bias puffs of black velvet. A puff is set around 
near the top of the skirt to give the effect of a flounce 
with a yoke top. The body of the waist is of accordion- 
pleated taffeta, over which are mounted bretelle-shaped 
pieces of the cashmere, edged with a velvet puff; the 
sleeves also being of cashmere 








Fra. 4—POPLIN GOWN WITH MOUSSELINE RUCHES. 
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Fries. 1 any 2—YOUNG GIRLS’ SPRING FROCKS,—[{See Fre. 3. 
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Fie. 5.—SPRING GOWN WITH CLOTH 
COLLAR. 
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Fie. 6.—FROCK FOR GIRL FROM 9 TO 10 YEARS 
% OLD. 
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IN THE 
TABLE 


DINING-ROOM 


1\ LINEN AND CHINA. 


( 


WING to its smooth finish, its fine gloss, 
and its charming patterns, damask lin 


en of Irish and German manufacture meets 
a ready demand. But many housekeepers 
prefer to buy German or Scotch linen be 
cause it is heavier and more durable; they 


know that the apparently inferior lustre and 
the impure bleach will be constantly im- 
proved by careful laundering, and that ere 
long it will have gained the desired sheen 
and whiteness 

of standard widths and 
hs, with napkins to match, are sold in 
less expensive are the linens bought by 
the yard the finished cloth cut from 
has a border only on two of its sides 
Damasks are figured or striped, and occa 


Table cloths 


lengt 
Sets 
but 


these 


sionally, as in a separate cloth, left perfectly 
plain, its rich satiny texture set off by a flor 
al or striped bordet 

Very fine cloths are crossed at the centre 


or bordered at the plate-line with insertions 


of heavy linen lace, the corners joined so 
skilfully that the seam is invisible. The 
edges are hemstitched or bordered with a 


Simiiiar ince 


Circular cloths for round tables are quite 
new. These are usually of plain satin dam- 
ask, and have a circular border of lace or 
figured damask that rests on the table; a 


similar pattern c found in 
a square cloth 


Hem-stitching and 


an occasionally be 


: line or two of drawn 


work add greatly to the appearance of a set 
of table-cloths and napkins. A set of this 
kind can be made at home from the unfig 
ured damask that comes by the yard, at about 
oue-third of the sum that it sells for 

Colored table-cloths are now never seen: 
occasionally in a blue ar d white break fast- 
room a fringed cloth and napkins with a 
Delft-blue stripe are admitted 


For dinner use 
of a yard wide 
luncheon, six-eighths 


napkins are seven-eighths 
for breakfast and 
and those offered with 


those 


light refreshments to guests measure five 
eighths. These last are as fine as possible, 
with fringed or hemstitched ends 

A table-cloth for the ordinary table is 
eight - quarters wide ; ten- quarter width is 
required for a table wider than four and a 
half feet. Only a few inches hanging over 
the edge of the table will cheapen the ap 
pearance of the finest « loth 

Pads to protect the table-top are now 
made of wadded muslin, machine - quilted 
and tape - bound These can be made at 
home, and are cheap enough to admit of a 


change for laundering 


Linens are marked with white French cot 
ton in raised letters done in satin stitch 
Handsome cloths are embroidered at both 
a diagoual drawn from corner to 
corner, and high enough up to be in plain 


ends on 


view upon the table. Napkins are marked 
at one corner or in the centre 
Carving - cloths, being merely for utility, 


are not ornamented. They are made of plain 
linen or damask, simply hemstiteched. Sim- 
ilar pieces fit the bread-basket and the wai 
tress’s tray Doilies, squares, scarfs, and 
centre-pieces may elaborately decorated, 
but simple ones with an inserted border of 
linen lace or drawn-work are best for daily 
use 

Squares of linen may be set on the buffet, 
or pieces are fitted to its top and shelves. 
To insure fit after laundering, the material 
must first scalded and dried; then it is 
cut on the lines made by the withdrawal of 
a thread from the warp and woof 


be 


be 


Table china is sold in sets containing a 
stated number of pieces uniform in style and 
decoration; in ‘‘courses” containing the 
pieces required to serve a single course ata 
table ; and in “open stock." This last way 
enables the buyer to take only the exact 
number of plates, dishes, and platters she 
may desire, and allows an opportunity to 
replenish her stock at any time; but it also 
limits her choice to fewer patterns 

Amongst these, however, she will find the 
favorite blue and white Saxony ware, the 
dainty flower -sprinkled Dresden, and the 
porcelains with gilt or colored borders. 

The many superfluous pieces in the costly 

sets,” and the delay in replacing broken 
ones, have diminished the demand for them 

Course seis have grown very popular of 
late, and wholly different styles are chosen 
for the various courses 

Only the plates necessary to each course 
are bought where the viands are served on 
silver plate, or when the carving and serving 
are done from the pantry 


as those are called that are 
on the table when the dinner is announced, 
are fine, but rarely elaborate, 
and a simple delicately tinted or gilded bor 
der being quite appropriate. The French 
oyster-plate is merely a small soup-plate; 
filled with chipped ice, it chills the oysters 
or clams to the right degree. It is growing 
in favor, and bids fair to drive the English 
plate from the market. This one permits, 
however, of more decoration; the oysters 
rest in shell-shaped depressions, and the 
rest of the plate is decorated with marine 
views 

The English soup-plate is larger and shal- 
lower than the Freuch plate. Both styles 


Place plates, 











a centre-piece | 
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have a border decoration, 
taste when of a white or creamy tint. The 
tureen is low and broud, and is provided 
with a cover, notched to admit a ladle. 


The fish set has a Jong and narrow platter, 
a sauce -boat, and plates. It-may have a 
simple border decoration on a pale back 
ground, or it may be most elaborate, each 
piece different from the others and all blend- 
ing harmoniously. The prices range from 
four to as many hundred dollars. 

Entrée plates admit of fanciful decoration 
and much color, but are most elegant when 
of delicate creamy porcelain with gilded and 
reticulated edges. The place plates, being 
removed with the soup, are frequently used 
for this course. 

The platter for the roast set, if of English 
make, has a depression at one end for the 
dish gravy, and the plates are broad and 
flat 

If salads are served in china, they look 
best in the Italian faience; it is found in 
lovely lettuce tints at moderate cost; the 


bowl is broad and flaring, the plates in leaf | 


shape, smaller than a breakfast 
plate 

The game set has a broad platter, a gravy- 
boat, and one or two dishes for jelly, be 
sides the plates. Forest scenes, birds, and 
water-fowl, marshes, sea, and sand dunes— 
all of these lend themselves to the scheme of 
appropriate decoration. 

A dish suitable for asparagus, with plates 
accompanying it, resembles the open halves 
of a shell; where they meet as on a hinge 
stands the sauce-boat. This dish can be had 
in Dresden and in the blue and white ware. 

Dessert and fruit plates admit of varied 
treatment, and come in endless assortment. 


slightly 


The coffee is served in the small cups 
called ‘‘ demi-tasses.”” Here too there is op- 
portunity to display individual taste in se- 
lection 

Fancy pieces of china suitable for lunch- 
eon are the two-handled bouillon cups and 
saucers, tall chocolate-cups with a wide- 
mouthed pot to match, and hollow fishes 
and scarlet crabs for deviled dainties; these 


last are bought at the Japanese shops for 
a few cents each, and are guaranteed fire- 
proof 

There are tiny fluted cups and plates for 


serving individual portions of lobster a la | 


Newburg and for sweetbreads a la Reine. 


Apvice to Morners.—Mrs. W INsLow’s SOOTHING 
Syxur should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 

{[Adv.] 


ART FOR THE PEOPLE. 

THERE are few things that go further towards mak- 
ing the home attractive and pleasant to live in than 
good pictures. They brighten the walls, often tell an 
interesting story, and always, in their selection, show 
something of the taste of the people who own them. 

To put the work of really famous artists within the 
easy reach of a great number is a praiseworthy under- 
taking, and this is just what The Procter & Gamble 
Company, the makers of Ivory Soap, are doing. Not 
content with the commonplace and cheap pictures that 
serve so many in the exploitation of their goods, this 
company has spared neither expense nor time to secure 
the best. It does not need the eye of an expert to ap 
pecs iate the exceptional beauty of the copies of paint- 
ings and drawings that they are using, to keep their 
friends informed of their product. He who runs may 
read in these pictures the evidences of taste and know!- 
edge in the selection of the artists, and appreciate the 
large sums that must have been expended for the origi 
nal pictures they so successfully reproduce in colors. 
Such pictures as “ W —s = ee the Stage,” by Percy 
Moran; “A gy wo “ At Home,” by Alice 
Barber Stephens ; Pink _ ” by Leon anes 
“ Ready for Battle, by Francis Day; and “ Autumn 
Leaves,” by Granville Smith, are the kind we are 
accustom = see in the art galleri es or occasionally 
in the pages of the leadin, azines. They are not 
the sort usually employed , ey advertising purposes. It 
may fairly be said that * Procter & Gamble Company 
are serving a double purpose. They are not only call 
ing atte ~ he to Ivory Soap, one of the best and most 
favorably known articles of domestic consumption 
but they are at the same time affording pleasure and 
better acquainting the public with first-class contem- 
porary art. In the printing of these beautiful pictures 
they have spared no expense to make them as near the 
originals as possible, and the rare delicacy and har 
mony of the tints of the reproductions have only been 
obtained after thorough and exhaustive experiments. 
To better insure completely satisfactory results they 
sent an expert to Europe to study and report on the 
color processes of the famous European printing estab 
lishments, and they have also made many tests in a 
fully equipped plant with a view to perfecting the 
preparation of the plates and presses for this particular 
work. 

When it is known that some of the editions of single 
prints include as large a number as four million copies, 
some idea of the mechanical resources and the cost in 
volved is apparent. It is only in line with the govern 


ing principles of all the business of this famous house | 


to put the best obtainable material and work into rr 
thing they place before the public. A true idea of the 
real value of one of these color pictures may be readily 
obtained by putting one of them in a simple frame, 
under glass. It is then very difficult for even a con- 
noisseur to distinguish them from paintings in oil or 
water color, with which they may be compared.—{ Adv.) 





THE 

FLORIDA LIMITED FOR ST. AUGUSTINE, 
Vie the Southern Railway, F. C. & P., and Florida 
East Coast, will be operated daily, except Sunde, be 
tween New York and St. Augustine. The Florida 
Limited is one of the most superbly furnished trains 
that ever left New York. 
the routes to Florida and the South, call on or address 
Alex. 5. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent, 271 
Broadway, New York.—{Adv.] 
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and are in best | 


For particulars regarding | 


They are of very thin porcelain, are provid- 

ed with covers, and have a handle at one 
side. ‘They may be of flowered Dresden, or 
of pure white with a simple gold border. 

A luncheon set, appropriate to an infor- 
mal meal, consists of a broad wooden plate 
revolving about a raised centre on which 
rests a pile of plates. It holds six tiny plat- 
ters, crescent shaped, for cold meats, sund- 
wiches, bits of cheese, crackers, and pickles. 
Placed in the middle of the table, it is within 
easy reach, and except the tea or bouillon, 
serves the entire luncheon. 

Monograms and crests are seen po | on 
china made or decorated to order, and the 
device is placed near the edge or in the 
ceutre of each piece 

IsapeL R. WALLACH. 





COQUILLE OF FISH FOR 


LUNCHEON. 


os a large scallop shell or a silver 
shell made for the purpose. Fill two- 
thirds of the space of the dish with cold _ 
| well picked to small bits—cod, halibut, « 
sea-bass to be preferred. Cover with carter 
sauce in which is a suggestion of onion. 
Cover it well and mix some of it; then fill 
the other third of the shell with any cold 
vegetables—potato, carrot, and green-pease 
-and cover that with the same sauce. It 
should be heated through very hot and 
served at once. The fish must be well and 
highly seasoned. 


Vou, XXX1., Wo, 6. 
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ee “ Pure ee 
Ladies, —" you purpose buying a “‘ Zravenette’’ 


made is stamped ‘* Cravenette.’’ 
made garments have on the inside of the collar a silk label 
with word *‘ @ravenette’’ woven in. 


It sheds rain. 
Is light-weight, 


garment, and wish to get a genuine 
one, see that the cloth from which it is 
In addition, many ready- 


D7 
qualities 


No odor. 
hygienic. 


‘ Has no rubber. 
stylish, durable, porous to air, 


Does not overheat. 





“1 am not afraid of the rain. 
| My cloak is a ‘ Cravenette;’ 
water rolls right off.’’ 


46 Cravenette id es by Any yard and ready-made 


For Sale at leading Dry-Goods Houses. 


: 
: 
| 
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The Best is the Cheapest] 


Rae’s Olive Oil is both the best 
and cheapest, quality considered. 


The Chemical Analysis 
Finest Sublime Lucca Oil, made Sept. 15th, 1896, 
Chemical 


by the Ledoux 
be “ unadulterated 
or other substance. 


Gualiiy and Passe 
S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. 


LON LORS LK Ss LES 





of S. Rae & Co.’s 


Laboratory, declares it to 
admixture with any other oil 
it is free from rancidity and all 
and it is of Superior 


RR 


Established 1836. 





New a a 














SESE SITIONS. 











$155.00 
and up. 
ADDRESS 


BEETHOVEN 
PIANO & ORGAN Co. 
P. O. Box 1949. 
Washington, N. J. 








ROYAL CILLET (carnation) 


Le. LEGRAND (08/24-PERFUMERY), 
OS li, “ene 

















The only awarded at the Paris - 


lWELO 


TOIMET POWDER — wc} 
9, Rue deta Paix, Paris.— Cantion. None Genuine but those be -aring the word “FRANCE” and the signatare CH. Fay | 


CZAR 


CONCENTRATED 
PERFUMES 





LATEST NOVELTIES SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED : 


— GRANDE DUCHESSE, FUNKIA of JAPAN 


11. Piace de la Madeleine. PARIS 
a ae 
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MAGAZINE, $4 00 a year. 
| WEEKLY, $4 00 a year. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS 





BAZAR, - $4 00 a year. 
ROUND TABLE, $1 00 a year. 





PEBRUARY 6, 1898. 


Silk. 


Spring Importations of 

Black Satin Duchesse, | 

Fleur de Velour, Figured | 

Taffetas, and Satin Bro- 

cades. 

Colored Silks for Ev ening | 
Dresses. 


Lining Silk,—101 shades of | 
fine quality Taffetas, 
75 cents per yard. 


James McCreery & Co. 
Twenty-third Street, 
New York. 











MAISON 





LAFERRIERE 


28, RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS 


Reminds its numerous American 
Lady-Customers who honour this | 
firm with their orders that the 
always find there the most splendid 
asso ent of me very latest no- 
velties created in 


" ROBES ", MANTEAUX 
ad COSTUMES 


Patented Furnisher to H. R. H. the Princess 
of Wales. 





THE 


A ory 


PA ATING 


ALP 


DRESS SHIELD 
It’s in the fluting. Try them ! So by ¢<= 


ple pair mailed for agc. Our price-list, mailed free, describes the 
ALPHA PATENT FAMILY SYRINGE. 
PARKER, STEARNS & SutTON, Established 1879. 
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PRUDENTIAL 








States ; 14,000,000 Singer Sewing 
Machines have been made and 

be be sold, but the machines have found 
( Mil 10n oe their way all over the world, so 
( there are a few families in this 
* country still without a Singer. Of course, every family should 
. have a Singer, because it is the best sewing machine for family use. 
. Test this assertion by trying the machine. Delivered at your home 
. free for this purpose upon application to any of our offices. Sold 
. on instalments—Old ma- 


‘Fourteen 


G 
14,000,000 families in the United 


g 


g 
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GY 





« chines taken in exchange. 
4 
4 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 





OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co. 











HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


at - 25 Cents) COMPLETE 


WAIST. .... 25 
COSTUME 
SLEEVE. .... 25 \ 


75 Cents 


Cut patterns of the fashion plates numbered and so designated in Har- 
per's Bazar will be furnished upon application, at the uniform price of 
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“ Beauty and longevity, two in onc” 


| |Redtorn 


The full strengthful wear 
and satisfaction of S. H. 
& M. Binding, with the 
deep, eye-pleasing richness 
and refinement of high-art 
quality. The very little 
more you pay is too small 
to count. 











Sce that “S. H. & M.” is stamped on back 


ad 
Constable K2Co. 


Spring Dress Goods. 
Fancy Plaids, Scotch and 
English Mixtures, 
Camaieux Poplins and Velours, 
Plain Poplins, Drap d’Eté, 
Nun’s Veilings. 
PRINTED CHALLIES. 
Embroidered and Appliqué Robes. 











Droadovay KS 19th ot. 


ene, 208, Gan, Gee Goeth oe Some Yous. | All Patterns Medium Size—bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 44. Money should accompany order. 
, 227, 228, 229 South St. Ne ork. ° : a . a 4 
; SENS In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. 
Without Macbeth lamp- This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. NEW YORK. 





Gentlemen ,— 


chimneys, you throw away 
money and comfort. But get 


eWorit Work- 


Please send me a cut pattern of Skirt (or Waist, or Sleeve), HARPER'S BAzAR Fashion 
Plate, mumber for which I enclose .. 














at a ee  .  e MEE vatepncore ves cents. b it isn't ted on 
the right one for your lamp. saaenie BARTeHO RN 
The Index free. pore . SHADE ROLLER. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa Cut Pattern Fashi in this Number: No. 41, Color Plate; Nos. 40 and 42, on page 117. 


article. No tacks re 
quired. erotics name on 
when buying your shades, 


SS eae ane { 


L | 


Address Hanren & Brotuers, Franklin Square, New York City. 


CALIFORNIA 


WHERE WILL YOU GO 
THIS WINTER? OR MEXICO? 


The Luxurious *“*‘SUNSET LIMITED”’ 


Now runs SEMI- WREELE between CHICAGO, 8ST. LOUIS, and SAN FRANCISCO, 
Via Chicago & Alton R. R.—St. Louis, Iron Mt. & Southern RK. R.—Texas & Pacific R. R., 
~ a Southern Pacific R. R. 
For full information, freesillustrated pamphlets, ma 
and baggage checked, apply to 349 Broadway, 2 


thoroughly revised —- 


’ 
ARPER S and classified, will 


be sent by mail to any address 


on receipt of CATALOGU 


ten cents. 
SEND for Prize Needlework. Series No. 6. 10c. 
in stamps. Bar Bour Bros.Co. »218 Church St. N.Y. 


VAPO- CRESOLENE = iter 


WHY NOT TRY 


ing entirely new of 100 pages 


Someth' 
in _——4 tells overs® 


ie 


PSILANTI UNDERWEAR. Sold in al] cities 
and large towns. HAY & TODD MFG. CO., Ypsilanti, Mich, 




















ou sleep 
and Croup. 


sasenastatanda or 391 Broadway, } 





+~ time-tables, also lowest rates, cleaplag-cor tickets, 
1B ¥. City. 
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AML Over the World. with Popular Writers 






A YEAR FROM Iiuptrated by R. Caton bape ectetma 2. 7 er PICTURESQUE we from Photographs. Crown By William 
A REPORTER’S 7TH norm p, and FREDERIC REMINGTON, an SICILY 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut femenet Shion 
NOTE-BOOK . . {from Photographs taken by Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. ; 


By Richard 


the Author. Post 8vo, Harding Davis 


Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


No man to-day is doing better newspaper work as a descriptive cor- 
respondent.—Dook News, Philadelphia. 


Including Russia, Eng- 


It is a book which has the qualities which give it a permanent place 
land, Greece, Cuba, etc. 


in the literature of travel.—Brooklyn Times. 


; ‘ WHITE MAN’S Illustrated by R. Caron Woopvitte and 
LIN Srories oF THE NeEweER West. Illustrated. By Owen AFRICA FREDERIC REMINGTON, and 
McLEAN Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. Wister from Photographs. Crown 8vo, By Poultney 


Owen Wister must be regarded as our foremost artist in the delinea- 
tion of the life of the fast vanishing frontier.—Arooklyn Fagle. 


Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $2 50. Bigelow 


We very much doubt if a better or truer idea can be gotten from any 
@ ALONE IN And Other Stories. Ill’'dbyC. D.Wet- By Julian source of the real situation of affairs.—Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 
@) CHINA DON. Post 8vo, Cloth,Ornamental, $2 00. Ralph ‘ _ 
¢ Mr. Ralph’s book is sure to be of permanent importance and value. ADVENTURES AND EXPERIENCES IN THE . 
ie nen thorny merit of a high order. oh er Bak PONY Far West. Illustrated by the Author. ~ a 
; THE A Novel. Ill’d by W. T. Smeptey. By John TRACKS 8vo, Half Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. (Mew emington 
KENTUCKIANS Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. Fox, Jr. Edition.) 


It is difficult to decide whether the matter or the manner of this 


We know of few books on out-door life and adventure so entirely 
book deserves the greater praise.—Crétic, N. Y. 


enjoyable from beginning to end as this one.—Lzterary World, Boston. 
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THE READY REFERENCE-WRITER 
{From Advance Sheets of “Short-Cuts in Domestic Science."’) 
BY ANNE WARRINGTON WITHERUP. 
1. 


REFERENOR FOR A OCOAOUMAN DISCHARGED FOR CARELESS PRIVING, 
HAVING UPSET A SURREY OONTAINING THE FAMILY OF THE SIGNEK. 
Mionart Hawkins has been in my employ for seven weeks, dur- 

ing which time as my coachman he bas added materially to the ex- 

cliement of sabarban life. I have found him sober, industrions, 
and civil, and ander his handling of the reine the mostelaggish horse 
may be counted upon to manifest all the spirit of the Arab steed, or 
the charger in battle renowned in prose and poetry. Our old gray 
mare, which for seventeen years has been driven by women and 
children with absolute safety, after three days in the care of Michael 
assumed once more the manners of a colt; began upon the first day 
to take a renewed interest in life; upon the second developed latent 
trotting powers; and on the third, while attached to a heavy, some- 
what old-fashioned victoria, made a name for herself among the 
sporting gentlemen of my town by running a distance of seven 
miles in ten minutes without a moment's lessening of speed, and 
would doubtiess have continued for seven more had she not, owing 
to a defect in ber lefteye, come into unexpected céntact with a lamp- 
post, which placed her horse du combat, if 1 may so speak. I cheer- 
fully recommend Michael for a position as coachman In some family 
fond of nervous excitement, whose horses need to be galvanized 
back into action, I part with Michael only because ander his clever 
management we have reached the conclusion that riding and driving 
are tuo luxurious pastimes for oar purse Tuomas J. Patio: 
IL. 
REFERENCE FOR A MAN-OF-ALL-WORK PISCHARGED BEOAUSR UE WAS 
ABOVE HIS WORK. 

James Bergen has been in my employ as a gardener, wood-eawyer, 
furnace-tender, and bootblack for two years and thirteen days 

Under his cultivation my lawns have produced the largest crop of 

dandelions to the acre known in my city for forty-eight years. As 

a wood-suwyer be has been equally efficient, particularly in the line 

of economy, having sawed but a half-cord of wood where his prede- 

cessor sawed three.. As a farnace-tender his success on warm days 

ix remarkable, my house having been kept at a temperature of 98 

all through the spring ; and it may be added-as a tribute to bis dis- 
yoitiou that the coal-dealers, last Christmas, presented him with a 
~ving-cup in commemoration of his ready aud expert manipulation 

of their product. That he wae faithfal and industrions with the 
furnace no ove can doubt, when it is known that daring last winter 
he shovelled six tons of coal into my furnace in one week, when the 
best previous record in all my experience had been only two tons 

James is also a man of expedients. The shoeblacking having 

given ont, be polished our shoes with etove-polish, thereby showing 

an inventive quality which, it seems to me, is deserving of a wider 

«phere of activity. It is for this reason that I have advieed him to 

seek another vocation, and | hereby cheerfully recommend him to 

any candidate for office who may need a capable lientenant, his 
genial nature, keen insight into the needs of undecided voters, and 
large st ge capacity rendering him peculiarly fitted to assist one 
who prefers, like all pure-minded office-seckers, to make the saloon 
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* twisting myself out of shape in the same manner that 


THE PAINTER AND THE TIGER. 


canvase through his agents rather than in propria persond. In this 
connection I oy | add that his wonld-be employer need have no an- 
easiness about James's politics. He is a most agreeable person in 
this respect, and is always ready to adapt his principles to the exi- 
geucies of the immediate case. Geoner Wiectes. 
IIL. 
FOR A COOK PISCHARGED FOR VARIOUS REASONS. 

Mise Maggie O'Malley has been in my employ as cook for three 
weeks, and is leaving me because I believe her peculiar talents are 
being wasted in the kitchen. I recommend her employment by per- 
sons desiring a good stoker, or by some theatrical manager contem- 
plating a plange into vaudeville. As a stoker, if I may jadge from 
my experience with her cooking, she ¢m compel the most stabborn 
unbarnable commodities to burn, Her experiments on two canvas- 
back dacks prepared by her for a recent dinner at my house con- 
vince me that she can reduce almost anything to tinder in a-very 
short while, and the reenits of her efforts with roasts of beef, legs of 
lamb, turkeys,and other edibles support the view that-as a stoker 
ehe would prove unsurpassed. As regards her fitness for that other 
line of human endeavor, vaudeville, she has the main essential of 
success, supreme self-possession. Even in the presence of the police, 
who, while I am writing, are in the kitchen endeavoring to persnade 
her to depart, she is manifesting a coolness which the Klondike 
might well envy. Her agility issomething wonderful. She accom- 
plishes the three flights of stairs from her room to the kitchen ovny 
morning in three really awful jamps, landing on her feet with 
woudertul atenracy.. Her voice, while 's trifle uncultivated, has a 


marvellous range, and will defy any lack of acoustic properties any- 
where. When she she can be heard two blocks away; and 
when she with the power 


echoes and re-echoes 

She is the most wonderful hurler I 
have ever seen on or the stage. I have seen her, without any 
manifest effort, strike three times running an offensive batcher-buy 
twenty yards off with my blue chiaa kitchen plates, and at seventy 
yards she has winged my waitress with a flat-iron. . 

I trust she will find nothing. but kindness from her next employer, 
not so mach for her sake as for her employer's. She hae received 
$16 a month from me, but I think in vaudeville she would be worth 
a larger salary than is paid to any imported person I have yet seen 
perform. She is American by birth, having first seen the light of 
day at Cork, Ireland, whence a great many of our providest Americans 
have come. Manta Brees Watkins. 

“My gracious!" exclaimed the astonished visitor at the dime 
museum, regarding the human snake with great interest. .“‘ How 
did you ever become such a wonderful contortionist ? How in the 
world do you manage to assume such sinew-twisting, bone-breaking 
attitudes 7” 

“ Weil, you see,” was the frank reply, “ when I was a small boy 
the family became afflicted with the belief that my older sister pos- 
sessed elocutionary talent, and whenever she was proudly led forth 
to recite for admiring friends, 1 was dragged into the parlor to get 
my share of the entertainment. Since then I have = kept on 

used to 
squirm around while my talented sister was screeching, ‘Curfew 
shall not Ring To-night !’” 


A HEAVY WEIGHT. 
Fut Woman, “ No DANGER OF ITS RUNNING AWAY, 18 THERE?” 
Mr. Little, “ No, tspeup; I pox’ THINK If CAN EVER START.” 








VARIABLE HEIGHTS, 
“Tow TALL Be ve, Henny?” 
“Bout six Foor, I Guess, witn My Boots orr. How TALL 


BE you?” 


“"Bour Six FOOT WHEN MY HAIR'S cuUT.” 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT AND GOLF. 


Were Alexander living now, 
I cannot help bat wender how 
We should have furbished up his brow. 


Wonld he have sighed, as once he did, 
ranse there were no worlds unhid, 
For him to beckon and to bid? 


Or wonld he, like most men to-day, 
Have sought the game of golf to play, 
And sighed not for the bloody fray, 


But groaned becanse ’mid furze and whin 
Upon the earth, without, within, 
There were no further holes to win? 


I have a notion in my pate 
That Alexander, smart and great, 
Would meet at golf the duffer’s fate! 


For as the ages past us roll 
We can’t deny this wondrons soul 
Seemed never to be in a hole! 


—_—_—_—_—>—— 


Mrs. Hiram Constant neually had two servants, Perhaps it would be 
better to state that Mre. Hiram Constant usually thought she had two 
servants ; for when she left home and servants she never knew how many 
would be there when she returned. There might be two servants and the 
linen and the spoons, or there might be one servant, part of the linen, 
and some of the spoons, 

When at home Mrs. Hiram Constant knew she had two servants. They 
kept her busy days, and nights she lay awake evolving. plans of cam- 
peign for the sabjagation of Ireland, Germany, Sweden, or Darkest Africa. 
She talked abont her servants almost constantly. A spinster friend once 
reproved her for this. 

“Why don’t you talk of other things? You would have other subjects 
to talk about if you wonld only study and improve yourself.” 

“Study and improve!” echoed Mre. Hiram Constant. “ I have to spend 
all my time stadying and improving my servants!” 

other day Mrs. Hiram Constant discharged her seventeenth cook, 
and was naturally full of the subject. No. 17, according to Mrs, C.’s 
etary ane the very worst that ever r —\} 

** Wasn't she competent ?” asked a ‘ 

“Competent *” cried the kk matron. “ Wasshe competent ? 
Why, my dear Mrs. Wiggins, ebe couldn't even boil water without burn- 
ing it!” Earnie Hooxee Eaton. 





